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REPORT OF THE BOARD. 


The Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, 
respectfully submit to the General Assembly, their 
Annual Report, in accordance with the Act of May, 
1838. 


Tue Board, at its first meeting in June, secured 
the continued services of Henry Barnard 2d. Esq., a 
member of the Board, as Secretary. They have 
much satisfaction in adding, that this gentleman has, 
during the last year, as heretofore, prosecuted the 
important objects confided to him, with the greatest 
industry, faithfulness and ability. Considering, more- 
over, the magnitude and complexity of the evils to be 
remedied in our school system, and the tardy progress 
usually attending any improvement in the fixed habits 
and institutions of society, we find much cause for con- 
gratulation at the success with which his labors have 
thus far been crowned. 

By his well-directed zeal and energy, public atten- 
tion, long dormant, has been awakened to new views 
of the importance of improvements in the system of 
school education; an immense amount of valuable 
information on this subject, has been spread before 
the community, both by his personal addresses, and 
through the medium of the Common School Journal, 
published under his immediate superintendence ; be- 
nevolent and patriotic citizens in various parts of the 
State, have been led to examine the subject with an 
unwonted interest; plans of improvement resulting 
from his own observations and reflections, or gathered 
from the experience of sister States, or foreign coun- 
tries, have been suggested, and in various instances, 
adopted ; and, in short, a beginning has been made 
in the great work of maturing and reforming our system 
of school instruction, which, if carried out, will, as we 
confidently hope, result in exalting the intellectual and 
moral character of the rising and all future genera- 


We refer to the Report of the Secretary, herewith 
transmitted, for a more detailed account of his labors 
during the last year, and the present condition of pop- 
ular education in the State. 

The Common Scuoot Journat, published monthly, 
under the direction of the Board, was commenced in 
August 1838,and has completed twovolumes. Through 
the medium of this Journal, there has been commu- 
nicated to the public, the existing laws relating to our 
school system, together with a great variety of inter- 
esting and important documents, calculated to interest, 
inform and assist school officers, teachers and parents 
in the work of making our common schools more 
useful, and more worthy of the progress of society, 
and the abounding means of the State. 

But while it must be obvious to all, that such a Jour- 
nal is 4 most useful and important auxiliary in the work 
of improvement in our system of instruction, and 
equally obvious that the matter communicated through 
its columns, is such as is greatly needed by the com- 
munity, yet there is much reason to fear that this pub- 
lication will hereafter be discontinued for want of the 
requisite pecuniary support. In order to meet the 
wants of our citizens, and serve the purposes for which 
it is intended, a much greater number have been put 
in circulation than the amount subscribed for. A few 
benevolent and patriotic citizens have generously con- 
tributed ‘to make up the deficiency in part ; the remain- 
der has been voluntarily assumed by the Secretary 
himself. This sacrifice he has encountered under the 
full conviction that the great objects of his enterprise 
could not be accomplished, unless this publication was 
circulated freely in every section of the State. It 
is respectfully submitted, whether it would not be for 
the public interest, that such aid should be afforded by 
legislative provision, as will insure the continuation 
and wide circulation of this Journal. 

Scnoot Lisraries, consisting of a judicious selec- 
tion of books, suited to the capacities and tastes of 





tions. 





children and youth, both while attending our com- 
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mon schools, and after leaving them, constitute one of agement to the several school districts of the State, 


the most recent and important means of intellectual |as shall induce them to provide for themselves a com- 


and moral improvement. It has been significantly 
asked, of what avail is it to teach our youth to read, 


mon school library. 
Of all the means, however, by which our sytem of 


unless they can afterwards have access to books? Com-|instruction is to be reformed, and carried forward 


paratively few, however, can either command the: 
means for purchasing a library, or are qualified to) 
make the best selection of books. Hence, while parents 





to a far higher degree of perfection than it now exhib- 
its, the Board look upon a suPPLY OF ABLE TEACHERS 
as that which is by far the most important. All 


and other immediate guardians and advisers of chil-| governments, whether in our own or in foreign lands, 


dren, are left to exercise their voluntary choice in| 
regard to the kind of books they will place in the hands 
of the young, the Board may still render an accep- 
table service to the schools, by lending them aid, as they 
are ready to do, in the selection and purchase of 
school libraries. 

In Massachusetts, such libraries are provided by a 
ponies house on their own responsibility, no book 

eing admitted into the collection, but such as have un- 
dergone the inspection, and received the approval, of 
every member of the Board of Education. Two series 
of fifty volumes each, are in the course of publica- 
tion; a smaller, adapted to children, and a larger, 
suited to minds of greater maturity, and intended to 
embrace, among other objects, practical treatises on 
various branches of science. From both series are 
carefully excluded all works which have a tendency 
to favor the peculiar tenets of any religious sect. 
These volumes are neatly executed, and are afforded 
at very reasonable prices, either separately or together. 

New York has gone still further in providing libra- | 
ries for her common schools. Their Legislature has | 
made this provision so ample, that it is estimated that, | 
in the space of five years, by the force of existing laws, | 
more than a million volumes will be distributed 
throughout the State. An enterprising'firm in New 
York, have already published two series of fifty vol- 
umes each, under the advice of the Superintendent of 
common schools, and are making arrangements for a 
third. Similar collections of small books, designed 
more especially for religious instruction and improve- 
ment, have been made by the united and benevolent | 
labors of societies, composed of various religious de-| 
nominations. The collections of the American Tract 
Society, and the American Sunday School Union, 
have each been submitted to the examination of the 
Board. Both appear to be judiciously compiled, and to | 
afford to young readers, a great amount of interesting | 
and valuable instruction, on terms exceedingly favor- | 
able. From these various sources, selections of books | 
may be made for our school districts, probably better 
suited to the exigencies of our children and youth, than 
either of them would be singly; and the Board are 
ready toco-operate with their fellow-citizens in any | 
way in procuring school libraries. 

It is deemed a point of great importance, that our 
youth should have the inducement offered by a library 
adapted to their circumstances, to devote a portion of| 
their leisure hours to reading, and the acquisition of 
general knowledge, and thus be kept from too common 
an evil,—that of laying aside all regular efforts for 
intellectual improvement as soon as they leave the 
school room. 

In view of the great importance of this subject, the 
Board would commend to the consideration of the 








which have engaged earnestly in the work of improv- 
ing their system of school instruction, have found the 
want of suitable teachers, the greatest obstacle in the 
way of perfecting their plans, and have made the sup- 
ply of abler and better teachers, the grand object of 
their efforts. 

Wherever normal schools have been established 
and ably sustained, the experiment has uniformly result- 
ed in supplying teachers of a superior order. As in 
every other art whose principles are reduced to rule, 
and matured into a system, the learner is not limited 
to the slow and scanty results of his single, unaided 
experience, but is at once enriched with the accumula- 
ted treasures of all who have labored in the same mine 
before him. Without such an opportunity, he may 
be compared to the medical practitioner, who com- 
mences his labors without the knowledge of any set- 
tled principles of his art, but expects to acquire his 
knowledge of his profession in the course of his prac- 
tice. If it is plain that the physician needs, at the com- 
mencement of his career, that knowledge of the heal- 
ing art, which contains the embodied experience of 
those who have gone before him, and carried his pro- 
fession to the highest degree of excellence, no less 
does the instructer of a school need the wisdom of his 
predecessors to guide him, at his first setting out ; nor 
can he any better afford to wait for the slow returns 
of his own experience. Indeed, there is in the case 
of the young teacher, a peculiar need of this wisdom 
in advance, since the employment is not usually a busi- 
ness for life, but only of a few years at farthest—a 
period in itself too short to gain much of the wisdom 
of experience, and terminated almost as soon as such 
wisdom begins to be acquired. 

The employment of reMaLe TEACHERs to a much 
greater extent than has hitherto been done, deserves 
much consideration from the friends of this cause. 
Heaven has plainly appointed females as the natural 
instructers of young children, and endowed them with 
those qualities of mind and disposition, which pre-em- 
inently fit them for such a task. Endued with a 
greater measure of the gentleness so winning and 
grateful to the feelings of a child, and of the patient 
forbearance so essential to those who are inculcating 


‘the first rudiments of knowledge, their action on the 


mind and disposition of the child is peculiarly auspicious. 
Nor, indeed, is the sphere of woman confined to train- 
ing the minds of pupils in the mere elementary 
branches ; when her own mind is disciplined and 
exalted by cultivation, and enriched with knowledge, 
she exhibits powers of communicating instruction, and 
indeed all the attributes requisite for teaching and gov- 
erning a school, no wise inferior to those of the other 
sex. Experiments as far as they have gone, encour- 
age the belief that well-educated females may bear 





Legislature, the expediency of affording such encour- 


a far more extensive and important part in the in- 
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struction and government of our common schools, than | 


they have hitherto done ; that here is to be found the 
means, so desirable, of a division of labor in schools, 
when the numbers are too great for one preceptor. 
A signal relief to the preceptor himself, and no less 
advantage to the pupils, will result from a separation 


of the school into two departments,—the younger | 
pupils being committed to a female assistant, while older | 


pupils enjoy almost the sole attention of the principal. 
But if females are to bear so important and exten- 
sive a part in the instruction of common schools, pro- 
vision must also be made for their training in normal 
schools; and in the disposition of any funds appropri- 
ated to the education of teachers, females destined for 
this profession, ought to come in for their due propor- 
tion. 

In the opinion of the Board, we cannot make an 
adequate provision for the supply of the requisite num- 
ber of teachers, who shall be at once capable of teach- 
ing, in the best manner, all that the pupils of our com- 
mon schools are capable of learning, and of conduct- 
ing the order and government of their institutions, ac- 
cording to the most approved methods, without the es- 
tablishment of NormMaL scHoots, devoted exclusively 
to the education of teachers, in the principles and 
practice of their profession, and guided by men emi- 
nent for their talents and practical wisdom. But if it 
is thought that we are not prepared to erect and sus- 
tain Seminaries of this independent and elevated de- 
scription, the Board would suggest the expediency of 
commencing the work of educating teachers on a limit- 
ed scale, by connecting a department for this purpose, 
with some of the existing academies in different sec- 
tions of the State. A small amount of funds, judi- 
ciously expended in the modes indicated by the Secre- 
iary in his Report, would, in the opinion of the Board, 
accomplish a great, immediate good in improving the 
qualifications of our common school teachers. 

The resolution appropriating five thousand dollars 
from the Treasury, to be expended by the Board, in 
promoting and securing the requisite qualification of 
teachers for the common schools of the State, provided, 
that an amount equal to that applied for, should be 
placed at their disposal from other sources, for the 
same object, which passed the House of Representa- 
tives, at the last session of the Legislature, and was 
afterwards, by a joint vote of both Houses, referred 
to the Board for some specific plans of expenditure, has 
received the consideration of a Committee of their 
number, and of the Board at its last meeting. In 
their opinion, the sum is too small, even with such 
local and individual subscriptions, as could now be 
raised, to authorize the establishment of a thoroughly 
organized Normal School. If this sum, therefore, 
had been placed at their disposal, they would have ex- 
pended it in the different counties of the State, under 
such circumstances as would have called forth as 
widely extended co-operation and contributions from 
towns and ndividials os possible, and have diffused 
its agency over a period of three years. 

The Board would express their grateful sense of the 
attention which, on a former occasion, was paid by 
the Legislature to their recommendations. The 
“ Act concerning schools,” of May last, supplies most 
of the deficiences of our school law, and if its various 





provisions, together with those before existing, to se- 
cure a regular system of accountability to school dis- 
tricts, societies and the State, on the part of all entrust- 
ed with the management of schools, are complied with 
or enforced, a new era in the history of our schools 
will commence. Should the Legislature, however, 
interfere to sanction unnecessary, or systematic disre- 
gard of the requisitions of the school law, the efficien- 
cy of the whole system will be destroyed. 

In conclusion, the Board would commend this great 
interest of common education, to the renewed atten- 
tion and harmonious action of the General Assembly. 
Whatever claims other interests can present, whatever 
may be done to develope the material wealth of the 
State, or to foster higher institutions of learning, sound 
policy, as well as eternal justice, requires that the 
common schools, and every thing calculated to im- 
prove them, should receive a generous and general 
support. 

WM. W. ELLSWORTH, 
SETH P. BEERS, 
DENISON OLMSTED, 
THOMAS 8. PERKINS, 
DAVID H. SHORT, 
ANDREW T. JUDSON, 
SAMUEL CHURCH, 
SAMUEL D. HUBBARD, 
LORIN P. WALDO, 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


To the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, 
GENTLEMEN: 


Having discharged the duties of Secretary to this Board, 
for a second term, I herewith respectfully submit a Report 
of my own proceedings, and of the condition ofthe com- 
mon schools of the State, as far as I am able to present it. 

Under your direction, I have pursued substantially the 
same measures which were adopted the year previous, ‘‘ to 
ascertain the condition, increase the interest and promove 
the usefulness of the common schools.” I have made ex- 
tensive personal examination of the schools, both in the 
summer and winter sessions; and though the number thus 
visited is small compared with the whole number in the 
State, yet as they were scattered over each of the eight 
counties, through more than one hundred school societies, 
and in the small and obscure, as well as in the central and 
populous districts, they probably afford a fair representa- 
tion of the actual working of our common school system. 

I have sought by letter, and by personal. communica- 
tion, to ascertain the wishes and views of teachers, school 
officers and parents, in regard to the condition and im- 
provement of the schools, and the deficiencies and altera- 
tions of the law. 

I have attended conventions in every county of the State, 
of such friends of school improvement as were inclined to 
assemble on public notice, where the time was occupied 
with addresses and the discussion of topics connected with 
the condition and improvement of schools. I have not, 
however, confined myself to a single point in each county, 
but have met and addressed eighty meetings of the kind 
referred to, and had my strength permitted, should have 
visited every school society in the State, which was not 
embraced in the circuit of the preceding year. As far as 
my own knowledge extends, I know not of the slightest 
circumstance connected with these meetings, unfavorable 
to the object which the Board had in view in directing 
them to be held. 
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Blanks for school returns, as authorized and directed 
by law, were prepared and addressed to the clerk of each 
school society, to be filled up by the school visiters. In 
addition to the ordinary statistics respecting the common 
schools, information was solicited respecting other means 
of popular education, and the opinions of the visiters re- 
specting the more important features of the school law. 
An abstract of these returns, as far as they have been 
received, will be appended to this document, and the facts 
therein contained will be made in part the basis of such 
remarks, as I shall take the liberty to submit for your con- 
sideration. 

The editorship and superintendence of the Connecticut 
Common School Journal, has also been in my hands, and 
necessarily occupied much of my time and attention.— 
Through its columns, the laws of the State respecting 
schools, with such explanations, from time to time, as 
seemed necessary to secure uniformity and vigor in their 
administration ; improved plans for the repairs, construc- 
tion and internal arrangements of school houses; origi- 
nal and selected essays from the pens of experienced edu- 
cators, calculated to form, bring forward and assist good 
teachers, to make known new and improved methods of 
school government and instruction, and especially to en- 
list the more active and vigorous co-operation of parents 
in the whole work of common school improvement, have 
been widely disseminated over the State. The experience 
of the past two years has satisfied me, that a journal of this 
character is an indispensable auxiliary in the hands of any 
one who may be called upon to labor in this branch of 
the public service, and that to meet the necessary expen- 
ses of publication, and to enable it to reach every school 
district in the State, some legislative assistance will be re- 
quired. 

In order to present even an imperfect demonstration 
of the practicability of making some legislative provision 
for the better qualification of common school teachers, ar- 
rangements were made at Hartford, by which an opportu- | 
nity was given to twenty-six young men, and fifteen young | 
- ladies, to revise and extend their knowledge of the studies | 
usually pursued in the district schools, and of the best | 
methods of school arrangement, instruction and govern- 
ment, under the recitations and lectures of experienced 
and well known teachers and educators. 

With this brief sketch of my own doings, and of the 
sources of information relied on, I will proceed to lay be- 
fore you such facts as I have been able to collect, con- 
dense and arrange, respecting the means and condition 
of popular education in the State, together with such 
plans for immediate and ultimate adoption, as appear to 
me calculated to advance the more extended usefulness of 
the common schools. 


I. CONDITION OF THE COMMON SCHOOLS IN 
1839-40. 
1. EVIDENCE OF IMPROVEMENT. 





Speaking in the light of evidence which cannot be re- 
duced to statistical tables, and in reference to the condi- 
tion of the schools and the public mind two years since, I 
can safely say that Connecticut has participated in the 





efforts which are making in this country and in Europe, 


to secure amore enlarged and efficient education of the | 


whole people. Having from the earliest period of her his- 
tory, asserted that knowledge is the universal right, the 
universal duty, and the universal interest of man and of 
government, her legislature in 1837, entered upon the 
work of ascertaining how far these great principles were 
carried out into practical results, under her system of 








common schools. The returns from school visiters, and 
facts ascertained by individuals, which were laid before 
the legislature in 1838, afforded alarming and convincing 
evidence, that this time-hallowed and beneficent institu- 
tion no longer secured even the elementary instruction of 
every child in the State, and was much less relied on than 
formerly as the means of common education. Our prisons, 
State and county, and our poor-houses, it was shown, 
contained among their inmates, natives of Connecticut 
of mature age, who could not read or write, although 
brought up within sight of her district schools. A large 
number of children of the proper school age, especially 
in our cities and manufacturing villages, were growing 
up without any moral or intellectual culture, and were 
likely to pursue the dark and downward paths of vice, pov- 
erty and crime, unless the restraining influences of educa- 
tion could reachthem. On account of alleged or existing 
defects in the common schools, private schools of the same 
grade, had sprung up all over the State, and were drawing 
into them the children, and the active and pecuniary in- 
terest of those parents, who ‘knew what a good education 
was, and were determined to secure it, not only by a sur- 
render of their share of the public money, but at any rea- 
sonable cost. 

These facts, which could not be resisted, induced the 
Legislature of 1838, with scarcely a dissenting voice in 
either House, to pass the ‘* Act to provide for the better 
supervision of common schools.’ Under that Act, a 
direct agency on the part of the State was instituted, ‘‘ to 
ascertain the condition, increase the interest, and promote 
the usefulness of the common schools,’”’ and provision 
made by annual reports and returns, to bring a knowl- 
edge of the condition of popular education, and plans of 
improvement before the local school organizations and 
the Legislature. ‘The results thus far are as encouraging 
as the most sanguine friend of the measure could have 
anticipated. A spirit of inquiry and improvement was 
aroused inthe community. The condition of the schools 
was to some extent ascertained, and laid before the Legis- 
lature of 1839, in the returns from school visiters, and the 
report of this Board. This was followed by the almost 
unanimous passage of the “Act concerning schools,” 
which, without aiming to be a complete revision of the 
school law, supplied some of its more glaring deficiences, 
and enabled such districts and school officers as were in 
earnest in the work, to elevate the intellectual and moral 
condition of the schools. 

Having within the last six months, traversed much of 
the same ground, gone over in the summer of 1838, hav- 
ing had communication personally and in writing, with 
the same school officers and parents, and visited the same 
schools, I have met with the most gratifying evidences of 
improvement and awakening interest in the whole subject. 

Then, it was difficult to find any one who could give 
information of the common schools out of his own district ; 
school meetings, both of school society and school dis- 
trict, were thinly attended; school officers were appointed 
at meetings, where, apart from the officers of the preceding 
year, there was not a quorum to do business; the length 
of the school varied with the compensation of the teacher, 
and his compensation was measured, not so much by his 
qualifications, as by the amount of public money accru- 
ing to the district ; there was not even a formal compli- 
ance with the law requiring teachers to be examined and 


approved, and schools to be visited twice during each 
'season of schooling in regard to summer schools; certi- 


ficates were returned to the Comptroller’s office, that the 
schools had been kept in all respects according to law, by 
committees who had no personal or written knowledge on 
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the subject, and when in fact there had been an utter dis-| deposite fund, one half of the avails of which is appropri- 
regard of its provisions, and on such certificates the pub-| ated to schools. The inhabitants of school societies are 
lic money was drawn; schools had been discontinued in| clothed with all the necessary powers to establish, sup- 
the winter for the want of fuel; school houses were very! port, and regulate schools of different grades for the in- 
generally neglected, and it would have been difficult to| struction of all their children. While there is some con- 
point, in the country districts, to a model school house,|venience in the present arrangement, it gives needless 
in reference to location, construction, ventilation, and the complexity to our school system, multiplies school offi- 
arrangement of seats and desks; there was hardly an in-| cers, divides and weakens the responsibility of supporting 
stance of a gradation of schools, by which the evils of| schools, and dissevers the interest of education from the 
crowding children of different ages, of both sexes, in|other great interests of the community. Owing to the 
every variety of study and school books, under a single| trouble and expense of assessing and collecting a tax sole- 
teacher, were avoided; teachers, although their qualifi-/ly for school purposes, it has, with other causes, led to 
cations were in advance of the public appreciation and | the abandonment of property taxation in the school society, 
compensation of their services, were employed, who had/and hence to the desertion of the school meeting, and 
had no special training for their duties, and who looked|the wide-spread apathy which prevails on the whole 
upon the employment only as a temporary resource; a| subject. The school societies have nothing to do, or 
large number of children of the proper school age, were | at least, they do nothing, except to appoint committees. 
not gathered into any school public or private, while the|This is a defect. The responsibility of the support and 
number of parents who were establishing and supporting management of schools, should be made to rest more on 
private schools for the education of their children, and parents, acting in the school meeting. This defect can 
thus withdrawing their parental and pecuniary interest | be remedied by proper legislation, and permanently, in 
from their common schools, was increasing ; and to crown | no other way. 

the whole, as at once the cause and effect, of the low! Returns have been received from one hundred and 
state of common schools, there prevailed a profound apa-| fifty three school societies, including portions of every 
thy in the public mind generally, a disheartening impres-|town but thirteen, a larger number than was ever before 
sion that nothing could be done, or that nothing need be| enumerated. 

done to improve them. 

I would not be understood to say that these discoura-| 
ging circumstances have all disappeared, and the evils| ee ; 
belonging to our common schools are all remedied. Such| The whole number of organized school districts in 
a consummation could not be realized in less than a sin-| the State, in which schools have been kept for a longer or 
gle generation, even were the agency sufficiently exten-| shorter period, in the course of the past year, or which 
sive to act directly on every district, under the impulse, have drawn their proportionate share of the avails of the 
of a single will, aided by the highest intelligence. But} School Fund, on the certificate that they have maintained 
here where the system rests on the basis of the most popu-| Schools according to law, is sixteen hundred and thirty- 
lar of all our social and civil organizations, involves great | two, or one to less than three square miles of territory. 
nicety and complexity of detail, and touches in its admin-| This aggregate, however, includes one hundred and 
istration, every conceivable interest, all reform must ne-/ Seventy-seven with less than twenty children, and sixty 
cessarily be slow, and only consummated by persevering | with less than ten children, over four and under sixteen. 
effort. Education must to a degree, provide the agents It is difficult to conceive of schools being properly sus- 
and the means of its own extension and elevation. Still'tained in such districts. ' 

a beginning has been made ; the apathy which prevailed is| _ The whole number of children over four and under 
in some measure broken up; the alterations of the school | sixteen years of age, returned to the Comptroller in August 
law have secured a greater degree of accountability ; aj last, is eighty-two thousand six hundred and seventy-six. 
higher standard of qualification has been set up in the ex-| This does not include two thousand six hundred and 
amination of teachers; teachers are better paid; schools| forty-eight which were returned in August 1838, and 
are more regularly and efficiently visited; mew school| which will, according to the loose practice of sanction- 
houses have been built, and old ones repaired, after im-| ing all violations of the plainest requisitions of the statute 
proved models; a gradation of schools has been estab-|law, by special legislation, be admitted to a participation 
lished ; unifermity of books in some instances secured,| of the school money. If this practice is to continue, in 


3. DISTRICTS AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN. 


and as the source of all other improvements, and the 
pledge of many more, parents are co-operating with com- 
mittees and with the teachers, in the education of their 
children. But a great work remains yet to be done, as 
will I think be evident, from the following facts and sug- 
gestions, respecting the actual condition of our common 
schools. 


2. 


There are one hundred and thirty-three towns and two 
hundred and thirteen school societies in the State, which 
are in some instances co-extensive with the limits of the 
former, and in others include the inhabitants of a portion 
of one, and sometimes of two or more. The law recog- 
nizes the organization and authorities of towns, in refer- 
ence to a compulsory provision for the education of chil- 
dren whose parents are negligent in this particular, the 
supervision of children employed in factories and manu- 
facturing establishments, and the management of the town 


SCHOOL SOCIETIES. 





this and other particulars, all attempts to introduce re- 
sponsibility and efficiency into the administration of the 
school system, might as well be abandoned. Including 
the children who were not returned within the time 
specified by law, the whole number of persons upon 
whom the school money is distributed, is eighty-five thou- 
sand three*hundred and twenty-two. The practice which 
was alluded to in my former Report, of enumerating a 
person, both in the district where he may be residing for 
a temporary purpose, and in the district where his pa- 
rents or guardians belong, still prevails, and with want 
of care in other respects, swells the enumeration be- 
yond the actual number of persons in the State. 

The average number of persons to each district is 
fifty-two. This is less than the average under the best 
organized school system, even where the population is 
more dense than in Connecticut. But small as is the 
average, the returns show an alarming inequality in the 
ability of the districts to maintain good schools. 
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There are 3 districts with over 500 persons enumerated. | 


81 100 Y 

262 70 

598 50 

1,034 50 

777 40 

454 30 

177 20 

60 10 

8 5 

With this classification of the districts before us, let 

us look at the actual condition of the schools, in the 

light which official returns and some personal observation 
throw upon them. 
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LARGE DISTRICTS, 


In this class I include all of the two hundred and sixty- 
two districts, that number over seventy children, between 
the ages of four and sixteen, and such as number over 
sixty as the actual attendance at school, and under a single 
teacher. These districts embrace all of our cities, and 
most of the central and populous villages of the State. 
The population is usually compact, and the territorial | 
limits comparatively small. A large proportion of the 
property of a town or school society, is owned by per- 
sons residing within these districts; and here are to be 
found most of the professional and best educated fami- 
lies, together with the indigent, the unfortunate, and many 
of the vicious and ignorant families of the State. This 
brief summary presents the pecuniary ability, the children, 
the agents, and the necessity for maintaining good com- 
mon schools. Making an exception, however, in favor 
of a few districts where a gradation of schools has been 
established, I am compelled to say that I cannot point to 
the common schools here, as the best I have had the 
pleasure of visiting. True, the large proportionate share 
of public money which they receive, amounting on the 
actual attendance to about three dollars on a scholar, 
enables these districts to employ teachers at the highest 
wages, and to continue the school for the longest period 
of time. But the best teachers cannot carry upward and 
onward, schools which are weighed down by the evils in- 
cident to these districts. The attempt to make one 
school, with a single teacher, under a sleepy system of 
supervision, meet the wants of a large district, leads to the 
introduction of children of every age, and of both sexes, in 
every variety of study, as well as diversity and deficiency, 
of school books. Although the school is brought almost 
to the door of the parents, the school Registers, where 
they have been perfectly kept, exhibit a smaller aggre- 
gate and average attendance, and more of late and irreg- 
ular attendance, than the smaller and more sparsely pop- 
ulated districts. As at once the cause and effect of this 
state of things, more than two thirds. of all the private 
schools, (I do not include the academies and schools for 
a higher range of studies than can be profitably pursued in 
the common schools, constituted as they now are,) are 
located in these districts, and in them are to be found a 
large proportion of the children of the wealthy, profess- | 
ional and educated families, who know what a good edu- | 
cation is, and are determined to secure it, at any reason- 
able cost. This establishes a distinction more or less 
broad, and creates a jealousy more or less active, between | 
the common and private schools, and the tendency is to} 
degrade the former into the character of charity schools. 
Here too, is found a large share of all the non-attendance | 











and crime, are to be looked for in the large districts of 
the State. ‘This is briefly and generally the condition 
of the large districts. The evils can all be remedied, 
not by making the districts smaller, and so multiplying 
them, but establishing a proper gradation of common 
schools, and then in making each department, or class, 
the best school in the district. Schools must be made good 
as well as cheap, to become common in its noble sense. 


INTERMEDIATE DISTRICTS. 


In this denomination I include all numbering over 
forty persons,—the minimum below which no new school 
district can now be formed—and below seventy, a num- 
ber too small to be divided without leaving one of the 
sections with less than forty. There are 623 of this 
class, and among them are some of the best schools of the 
State. Here too, are the capabilities of a still higher 
improvement. By adding an amount from taxation on 
the child, or on the property, equal to two dollars to 
each child, to pay the wages of teachers, this class of dis- 
tricts can maintain a female teacher, at twelve dollars 
a month, for ten months in the year, and a male teacher 
at twenty dollars a month, for five months; and by add- 
ing another dollar, they could continue the male teacher 
through the year. Or, by forming a union school, with 
one or more adjoining districts, of a much smaller num- 
ber of children each, a male teacher could be jointly sus- 
tained at an advance of one half, at least, on the present 
wages through the year, leaving all the children under ten 
years of age, under female teachers of the highest mon- 
eyed rate of qualification now given in the State. The 
evils of this class of districts, are the distracting variety 
of studies, and the attempt to make one male teacher 
in winter, and a female teacher in summer, answer the 
educational wants of the children. This leads to a crowded 
school room, with all the evils of diversity of age, and stud- 
ies, and classes, and a perpetual change of teachers, and 
hence, to the withdrawal of many of the more advanced 
children, some on the plea of these defects, and some 
on the plea of relieving the schools. These evils can 
be in a great measure remedied by adopting the principle 
indicated above. 


SMALL DISTRICTS. 


As stated in the above table, there are 1034 districts 
with less than 50 children; 777 with less than 40; 454 
with less than 30; 177 with less than 20; 60 with less 
than 10; 8 with less than 5. Many of these districts exist 
from necessity. They cover a large extent of territory, 
and embrace the families on the outskirts of the school 
societies. Buta majority of them have grown in part 
out of the inconveniences of large districts, and a dispo- 
sition to bring the school-house nearer and nearer to small- 
er groups of families, with a view of accommodating the 
younger children. If this disposition had Jed the inhabi- 
tants to establish primary districts, or departments for the 
younger children, leaving the older to traverse a proper 
distance to the centre of a wider circle, it could have 
accomplished an unmixed good. But the division of a 
large school into two or three smaller ones, does not ob- 
viate the real evils of a large school—the difficulty of 
adopting any one system of government and instruction 
to the variety of ages, sexes, studies, books and classes 
which are crowded into them. On the other hand, it 
perpetuates them by continuing the same variety of ages 
and studies, and without diminishing the number of classes, 
weakens if not destroys the great principle of sympathy of 


on any school, public or private—and in consequence, numbers of the same age, studies, and proficiency. But 
the fatal fruits of neglected common schools, poverty, vice | these evils are increased and deepened by our present 
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mode of supporting common schools almost exclusively 
out of the avails of public funds, for by reducing the number 
of children in any one district, its pecuniary ability (meas- 
ured by the number of children) to secure the services of 
a well qualified teacher for a suitable length of time, is 
reduced. Hence we find almost universally that the small 
districts have either a cheap teacher for a longer time, 
always below the average of eight months, or a better 
paid teacher, (still Jess than the average, but high com- 
pared with other small districts,) for a short period. 

But in many of these districts, there are long vacations 
between the summer and winter schools, in which time 
the habits of study, and in a measure, the proficiency gain- 
ed in a previous term, are lost; in others, the common 
school is in reality kept but for a single term during the 
year, either in the summer or winter. And during the 
intermediate period, if there are a sufficient number of 
families not too remote from each other, and sufficiently 
able and willing to combine for this object, a private or 
subscription school is established, from which on account 
of the inability or unwillingness of their parents, to meet 
the expense, a large number of children are excluded. But 
there are many families, located in these small districts, 
able and willing to tax themselves, or to be taxed, either 
for public or private schools, or for both, who are so re- 
mote from each other that they cannot maintain a private 
school of their own, and are so far removed from the 
central village, that they cannot avail themselves of the 
advantages of the private schools maintained there. 

There is another evil, found almost universally in the 
small districts—school-houses not only relatively small, 
but small even for a small number of children, and with 
all the usual inconveniences, and objections, such as bad 
and cramped location, cheap construction, inconvenient 
seats and desks, imperfect means for ventilation and 
warmth, and in fine, without suitable and decent arrange- 
ments, out of doors or in doors—such asthe health, con- 
venience, and proficiency of the scholar in intellec- 
tual and moral culture indispensably demand. 

It must be evident from this hasty analysis of our dis- 
tricts, that in the eagerness to bring the school nearer to 
every man’s door, and to avoid the evils of crowded schools, 
a process of division and sub-division has gone on, which 
is now one of the most formidable evils of our common 
school system. The principle at the bottom of it all,-is 
doubtless in harmony with our social and political organ- 
ization, and by bringing the schools more directly under 
the control of parents, should, it would seem, enlist a more 
active interest in their supervision and support. But the 
object aimed at is defeated by reducing the district, 
on the score of children and property, below the ability 
to maintain an efficient schvol, even with the assistance 
rendered by the State, especially when that assistance is 
given in such a way as to diminish the sense of parental 
responsibility, instead of quickening it to more intense 
activity. But independent of this general principle, if 
legislation is to recognize no difference in the territorial 
extent, number of children, and pecuniary ability of 
districts, it is evident that there will be a vast inequality 
in the education of children in different districts. This, 
under any circumstances likely to exist, will continue to 
be the case to some extent. Buta perfectly equitable 
principle of legislation can be adopted, which will ulti- 
mately result in securing to every district the means of 
educating all the children, up to a certain amount of in- 
struction, without which the usefulness and happiness of 
the individual, and the peace and progress of the commu- 
nity, require that no child should be turned loose upon 
society, any more than a wild beast. The practical realiza- 
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tion of the design, must as now, rest with the districts 
and the parents, for I have no faith in the efficacy of com- 
pulsory legislation respecting the education of children. 
Such legislation is now in the statute book, and there it 
has been for near two centuries, and there it is likely to 
remain, a dead letter, until public opinion, itself the result 
of a higher and more general education, has entered 
into it, and given it life; and then there will be no need 
of such legislation, unless it is to gather in a few strag- 
glers from the onward march of society. 

The principle is, to ascertain the necessary expense of 
maintaining a school where the lowest amount of in- 
struction recognized by law, can be given by a teacher 
of the legal qualifications, for a suitable period of the 
year, and to provide that no district shall be organized 
or recognized, without having within itself, or from the 
funds of the society, or the State, together with individ- 
ual assessment, the ability to maintain such a school. 
This would require, among other provisions, that the 
outer districts, where the number of families is small, 
and their means limited, should receive assistance beyond 
what any one rule for the distribution of school money 
among districts, now adopted, would give. If the money 
is distributed according to the number of children, with- 
out reference to the wealth and extent of the district, 
it would frequently operate ‘‘ to make the rich richer, and 
the poor poorer ;” if, according to the families, without 
regard to children, a district having a large number of 
families may have but few children, while another, having 
but few families, may have a larger number of children, 
especially if the families are poor, who as Providence 
orders these things, are usually blessed with many chil- 
dren, to make up for deficiencies in this world’s goods, 
and who therefore stand in greater need of céoperation, 
in order to train them up to become the ornaments and 
blessings of society ; if, according to the grand list, this 
would be distributing the money without any reference 
to the object to be gained, and in reality, would be the 
most unequal of all; if, according to the number of 
children in actual attendance, this, while it would serve 
another good purpose, and would be of more service to the 
small districts, would not accomplish the object we now 
have under consideration. The division should be made, 
not according to any one rule, but the avails of different 
funds should be distributed according to different rules; as 
for instance, the avails of the school fund, according to 
the number of children in actual attendance, for a given 
period of time; and of the Town Deposite Fund, accord- 
ing tothe number of families, reserving enough from the 
latter, and from atax on the grand list, to enable the 
poorest district to come up to the required minimum of 
ability to maintain a good school. 

But I have pursued this topic further than will be 
consistent with even a summary review of the princi- 
pal features of our school system. I commend it in all 
its bearings to the serious consideration of the Board and 
the Legislature, expressing however a decided opinion that 
the minimum now fixed by law for the size of districts here- 
after to be formed, should not be reduced, but that special 
legislation be had to relieve such districts as are affect- 
ed unfavorably by the provision. 

4. ATTENDANCE. 


Judging from such returns of school-visiters as have 
been made up with the greatest care and completeness, 
with the assistance of school registers, faithfully kept, 
by intelligent teachers, the aggregate attendance of schol- 
ars of both sexes, of all ages, and for any period of the 
year, is less than 70,000. Ofthis number, 1100 are under 
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four, and 5000 over sixteen years of age. In the sum-| it, the efficiency of both the summer and winter schools, 

mer, more of the former class attend, and in the winter, | and of the female and male teachers, is in a great measure 

more, or rather nearly all of the latter. The actual at- destroyed, and the difficulty of employing well qualified 

tendance, therefore, of persons over four and under six- female teachers the year round, is increased. 

teen years of age, for any period of the year, falls’ be- | 5. NON-ATTENDANCE. 

low the Heyes teen 4 on ze boiges Rcd It is difficult to ascertain with a near approximation to 

ep arory as | , 95 000. ¢ ee ee enumeration, | eer’? the whole amount of non-attendance, either of 

oo This deficiency ae bv pals with | Perens of the proper nr em, > of those peo oa 
,Q0U. ; and under sixteen years of age, in the common schools, 

the aggregate attendance, is caused by the occasional | y ah 


, “th th |or of those who attend private schools, and what is of 
absence of alarge number of children, coupled with the more importance, of those who attend during the year, in 
late attendance of many others. 


; j ‘ neither common nor private schools. Many attend in 
This late and irregular attendance amounts, in the the summer who do not in the winter, and the reverse ; 
yearly aggregate, to nearly one third of the whole school | 5, 4y attend in the common schools, in the early period of 
period, and is not only a loss immense and irreparable | their studies, and afterwards resort to private schools. 
to that extent, of precious privileges, but in reality ren- 


; eer | With the best means of judgment in my reach, there 
ders of but very little use the advantages actually enjoyed. | -annot be less than 20,000 children who were enumera- 
The loss of one or two days in a week, or of whole 


; ; 3 ted, who did not enter the common schools the past year. 
weeks in succession to any scholar, puts him backward | 


oars a Of this number, a large proportion are in private 

in his studies, lowers his position in his class, destroys his schools, of the origin oat em f. hich 7 the 
ringy? whl preg acd yoo as Teese alg | gommon scone ae ——— —_— ae 
. ‘ th oe as s*’| Some are providentially incapacitated, such as the dea 
late attendance disturbs the recitations, order, discipline, | and dumb, the blind and insane. As far as the parents 


and classification of the school, and adds to the labors | o¢ such are too poor to meet the expense, the State has 


and perplexities of the teacher. If the cause is with the | nade ample provision, at the American Asylum for the 
child, it is all-important to his proper education for a | Deaf and Dumb, and the New England Institution for the 
fulness and success in life, that such habits tse “i | Blind, for their instruction, not only in all the branches of 
up ; but if it — as it rg ager the t ae tla common school education, but in the principles and 
lessness, or the unreasonable demands of parents on | practice of some useful employment. Having visited re- 


the school-hours which of right belong to the child, it iS | cently the last named institution, which is one of the 
cruel and selfish in the extreme. The extent of this | 


; . noblest charities of the country, I was surprised to learn 
evil, although always felt by the teacher, will be brought that there were but two persons from Connecticut, enjoy- 
home to the consideration of committees and parents, | 


ing the beneficent provision made by the Legislature for 
and to the children themselves, by the registers of daily | - matraction of Ach unfortunete clase. ’ 
tenn, th ly no cours be. Ren | Them ge ur ot Yong paso oth ee 
e ies which the school visiters are re uired to present | — ee ee eee oe 
rep bere oo” i . iar : the P f th | impatience or necessities of their parents, into the work- 
to each school society. But it is in ower of the, wie “ve Ik 
Legislature to go Saree further, and by Astrea the | — ne re = soi ee — on ws 
eel alt ee “" ordine to the eetual reo is ave continued longer at school with grea 
scuom money, 3 ® m part according to the actual’ profit to themselves, especially if common schools of a 
daily attendance of the scholars, make it the direct pe-| higher and more practical character than the district 
cuniary interest of parents and committees, to see that all | school, were open to receive them. It is to be hoped they 
the children ‘la bac, pha onmny ong nag |carry with them the ability and the taste for reading, 
Teachers could do _— “ ee this end, by making} and that they will find the means of self-education in 
out and sending the weekly or monthly abstract of the | .¢hool district and social libraries, evening schools, clas- 
register to tpt ger pa Mgmar! i .— of the | ses of mutual instruction, popular lectures, and similar 
pres ne on F ay wor z hool; : ren r+ T 1s _ | institutions, which are springing up in different parts of 
one in some of the best schools in the State. It serves | the State. 


at once to expose the evil, and interest parents to co- | In the cities, there are orphans and children of the 
operate in applying the remedy. 


2 : : ; . |extreme poor, who are gathered into asylums and other 
Before leaving this subject, I would call the attention | charities, where they receive more or less instruction. It 


of the Board to the tables in the appendix, which give} js q strange anomaly in our school system, that this class, 
the proportion of boys and girls attending school, and of| tq whom the kindly charities of individuals are in this 
these over ten and under ten years of age. These tables, | form extended, and who need the succoring hand of the 
I trust will lead parents and those who are interested | grate, more than all others, are practically excluded from 
in the improvement of common schools, to apply some of | a} participation in the funds provided for education, 
the principles advanced in this Report, to a better arrange- | although the districts where they belong draw their propor- 
ment and classification of the scholars in each, school, | tionate share of these funds, on their enumeration. ‘The 
and of all the schools of a society. The importance and | active benevolence of the district ends just where it should 
practicability of classifying children by sex, age, and pro-| pegin. 

ficiency, placing the girls and the younger and less ad-| After making all suitable deductions for those who, in 
vanced children by themselves, under a female teacher, | some of the above modes, are receiving more or less of 
and the older scholars, and especially the boys in the| school education, there will remain a fearful number, who, 
winter school, under a male teacher, is not fully appre-| through the accidents of parentage, and the neglect of the 
ciated. This cannot always be done in each district ;' community, are growing up with passions strong from 
but by a proper arrangement of the districts in reference indulgence, without any intellectual culture to direct their 


to union schools, or the establishment of one or more labor to useful and honorable ends, and without enlight- 


common schools of a higher grade, for the older children, | ened moral sentiments to preside over every action. In 


the great object can be accomplished. For the want of| 4 few years, they will assume the solemn responsibilities 
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of social and political life, become neighbors, without feel- 
ing any of the kindly charities which that relation calls 
for, fathers and mothers, without a consciousness in them- 
selves of the educational wants of their children, witness- 
es in courts of justice, without knowing the obligations of 
an oath, and electors without being able to read the vote 
they may cast into the ballot-box, or judge of the men or 


the measures they may help to support or defeat. So sure 
as vice, poverty, and crime are in the main, the offspring 
of neglected or perverted education, so sure as our insti- 
tutions involve each and all in the consequences of 
every other man’s actions, so sure will they whose educa- 
tion is now neglected or perverted, sooner or later become 
the victims of temptation and evil indulgence, or the 
dupes of the demagogue, and thus visit with a terrible 
retribution, the guilt of this neglect. 

The State, at this hour, holds in her hands at once the 
evidence and the penalty of neglected education, in the 
notes taken from criminals, on their discharge from her 
prisons, both State and County, for fines and cost of 
prosecution, and signed, many of them, by natives of Con- 
necticut, not with their own names, for they could not 
write, but with their mark. If further evidence were 
needed, we might find it in the present inmates of the 
same prisons, who can neither read nor write,*whose pros- 
ecution cost the state an average of seventy-five dollars, 
while she appropriated less than twenty dollars for their 
education during their whole school-life, and then provi- 
ded so inadequately for its expenditure, that it failed virtu- 
ally of its object. It is time that the stern and bitter re- 
alities growing out. of perverted or neglected education, 
in our own State, and especially as connected with crime, 
should be more thoroughly investigated. Our experience 
has been cited in books and public councils abroad against 
the efficiency of education to diminish crime, and improve 
society, because with our system of universal education, 
crime has been onthe increase. Without acknowledging 
for a moment, the justice of this reference, it is due to 
the great cause of education and free institutions, to say, 
that the degree of education secured by our system o 
common schools, is not always of the character to dry up 
the sources of crime, and that there is convincing evi- 
dence to show that even this is not universal in extent. 
The increase of crime, too, as far as the records of our 
State Prison, from which the statistics were drawn by the 
French Commissioners on Prisons, in 1834, are relied on 
to prove it, is more apparent than real. It is the result of 
alterations in our penal code, adding to the number of 
State prison offences, and the increased efficiency of our 
criminal police. It is mortifying nevertheless, that Con- 
necticut, with her unexampled facilities for securing uni- 
versal education, of a thorough and liberal character, her 
compact and intelligent population, her abounding means, 
independent of THREE MILLIONS OF DOLLARs in the form 
of permanent state and local funds, consecrated forever to 
this object, her system of schools, which has been in oper- 
ation from the earliest period of her history, and gave to 
the State two centuries since the glory of not having 
within her borders a native of mature age, who could not 
read or write, should thus be quoted to arrest the pro- 
gress of social and political improvement in any part of 
the world. We need, however, but to look through our 
cities, to find hundreds, and from the returns, I should be 
safe in saying thousands, who have not entered a school- 
house during the past year; many who never entered one 
for any purpose of instruction; and some, it is mournful 
to believe, who never will; and yet, not one of our 
cities, nor the school societies in which these cities are 


means of education for their children, beyond the avails 
of the State funds, and but one has established, or asked 
permission from the Legislature to establish, a system of 
supervision and expenditure, which should make the 
money actually appropriated reach all for whom it is des- 
tined. The city of Middletown has, by its special act of 
incorporation, as a school society, commenced a system of 
public schools, which, as adapted to all the children of a 
city, and notof a particular district, will prove superior to 
any in the State. Ihave seen no reason to change the 
opinion expressed in my former communication to the 
Board, that in our cities, where the restraining influen- 
ces of education are most needed, the inefficiency of our 
school system is most apparent. There is not one, with 
all the facilities for carrying it out, that has a system of 
common schools, adequate to its —— wants, not 
one which can dispense with numerous and expensive pri- 
vate schools, on account of the defects and insufficiéncy 
of the public schools. Justice to the children of ignor- 
ant, vicious, and selfish parents, who are growing up under 
the powerful teaching of bad precept and bad example ; 
justice to the future, whose destinies will in a measure be 
in the hands of these children, when they have grown up 
to be men; the peace, honor, and prosperity of the state, 
require that there should be some special legislation in 
reference to the more efficient support, supervision, and 
classification of common schools, in our cities. Other- 
wise, instead of becoming the ornament and pride of the 
State, the sources of an elevating moral and social influ- 
ence, they will prove ‘moral sores,” the living foun- 
tains of corruption and expense to the whole State. I 
shall append to this report, brief sketches of the most suc- 
cessful system of public schools, in the cities of other 
States. 

In the manufacturing villages, there are a large num- 
ber of parents, who, from a defective or perverted educa- 
tion in themselves, or from cupidity, or necessity, are wil- 
ling to hurry their children into the work-shop and the 
factory, and to deny them the privileges of education pro- 
vided by the State, and in some instances, liberally increa- 
sed by the proprietors of factories, and other manufactur- 
ing establishments. The precise number of children of 
very tender age, who should have been in school, but are 
thus consigned to excessive and premature bodily labor, 
to the utter neglect of their moral and intellectual train- 
ing, I cannot give. But the returns from the districts 
in these villages show, that nearly two-thirds of those 
enumerated have not been in school. The law which was 
passed many years since, to secure a certain amount of 
instruction to this class of children, is a dead letter in 
nearly, if not every town in the State. 1 know not of a 
single instance where the board of visitation authorized by 
the act, has been organized to ascertain how far the hu- 
mane design of the Legislature has been accomplished. I 
have no evidence that there is a disposition, on the part 
of any corporation or individual systematically to evade 
or disregard the Jaw. On the other hand, it is but due to 
the proprietors of the large factories and manufacturing 
establishments in the vicinity of Norwich, in Collinsville, 
Bozrahville, Sterling, and probably in other villages, to say 
that more liberal expenditures for school houses, and oth- 
er school purposes, have been made than in any other dis- 
tricts in the State. 

The subject, however, needs attention. ‘To accomplish 
the object of the law, the whole system of school inspec- 
tion needs revision, which would dispense with any spe- 
cial legislation in regard to these villages. We need a 








located, have raised one cent by taxation, to provide the | 





County or Senatorial District Board, for the examination 
of teachers and inspection of schools, which, though res- 




















ponsible to the people of a county or district, should be 
independent of local and personal interest. 


6. LENGTH OF SCHOOLS. 


The schools are maintained for terms of unequal length 
in different districts, according to their pecuniary ability, 
and the interest felt by parents in the education of their 
children. Insome, thewhole energy of the district is ex- 
pended on the Summer schools; in a larger number, 
however, on the winter school. Too many of the districts 
appropriate but a pittance, and that grudgingly, to main- 
tain a common school in the summer, and in consequence, 
it is open but a short time, and the teacher, if in any 
degree qualified, is but half paid. In some instances, the 
summer school is continued by a portion of the parents, 


by subscription, but it ceases to be a common school, to| so great, that to avoid them, they are frequently com- 


|pelled to pay their own board, out of the miserable pit- 


which every child, the poor and the rich has a right to 
enter. The winter schools commenced generally earlier 
in the season than has been the practice. There is still, 
however, a great waste of the best portion of this season 
of schooling, by delay or neglect in the district commit- 
tees, in selecting a teacher. The same is true of the 
summer school. As far asthe small children are concern- 
ed, the best portion of the year is taken up by the vaca- 
tions, and the most unfavorable portions, mid-summer and 
mid-winter, are devoted to schools. Whenever a proper 
classification of schools is made, so that the younger child- 
ren are placed permanently under female teachers, their 
vacations can be more frequent, and more appropriately 
timed. There is now too much time given to vacations. 
In the long interval between the seasons of schooling, 
much of the previous proficiency and taste for study is lost 
which it will require a considerable portion of the school | 
term to regain. The minimum of length now required | 
by law, is altogether too short—shorter by two months| 
than it was seventy years ago. The measure then, how-| 
ever, was not the amount of school money accruing to the| 
district, but the proper education of the children. 

The average length of the common schools in the sum- 
mer, was seventeen weeks, in the winter, eighteen weeks, 
making an aggregate of over eight months. 


7. TEACHERS. 
The greatest number of teachers actually employed, at 











#13 in winter, and board themselves. 

The practice of ‘ boarding round” prevails very gen- 
erally, out of the cities and central districts, as will be 
|seen by looking in the appropriate column in the tables 


annexed. I am aware that under some circumstances, 
this practice has its advantages, independent of the econ- 
omy of the arrangement. But on the whole, I am satis- 
fied the interest of the school would be promoted, by a 
more liberal view of the subject, which should allow the 
teacher tc enjoy a regular and quiet home, and thus ena- 


ble him to devote a portion of his time toregular study. 


To female teachers, of the proper education and refine- 





|make it a regular business for life. 





ment to entitle them to the office, the practice is one alto- 
gether objectionable. It subjects them to inconveniences 


tance in some instances allowed them, or are driven 
altogether from this appropriate field of labor. Parents 
are beginning to inquire if this very practice is not one of 
the reasons, why so many young and inexperienced per- 
sons, are teachers in the common schools, and so few, who 
The average age of 
teachers is below twenty-five, while the larger number are 
under twenty-two, and many have just stepped from their 
places as scholars, with a summer training on the farm 
by the way of preparation for their duties, to become 
teachers in the common schools. 

As to the qualifications of teachers, judging from my 
own observation, and the reports of school visiters, there 


jis a perceptible advance in the amount of mere intel- 
*!lectual attainments. 


The specific requirements of the 
law, as amended in May last, small as they are, have de- 
barred some from offering themselves as candidates, who 
had previously been teachers. The necessity of applying 
the public money to the wages of teachers only, has 
compelled some districts to employ teachers of high-priced 
qualifications. The agitation of the subject in the com- 
munity, and the more efficient system of examination and 
supervision now secured, have induced teachers to review 
their studies. Besides, the standard of qualification has 
been raised, as is evident from the number of candidates 
rejected, and the determination of conscientious men, not 
















































































any one time, in the common schools, including assistants| to give certificates to any applicant to teach the children 
in the populous districts, may be estimated at about/of their neighbors, to whom they would be unwilling to 
seventeen hundred. Owing, however, to the practice of commit their own children for instruction. Let this re- 
employing male teachers in the winter, and female in the} publican and christian principle become the rule of action, 
summer schools, the number of different teachers, during| among the highly intelligent men, who are most frequently 
the past year, cannot be less than tweaty-seven hundred. | called upon to examine teachers, and a new spirit of pro- 
The whole number of male teachers, employed any| gression will be infused into our school system. 
portion of the year in the schools, may be set down as| The most glaring deficiences are in a knowledge of 
sixteen hundred, of whom one hundred and fifty may) the best methods of communicating what they know, of 
have taught the same school the entire year, and three| assisting the children to help themselves, of enlightening 
hundred in some previous season. The large portion, | and elevating their moral sentiments, arousing their minds 
however, have had no previous acquaintance with the! to general activity, and of maintaining the order and dis- 
schools they were engaged to teach, and left them almost|cipline of the school, by the highest class of motives. 
2s soon as the schools could profit much by their instruc-| For these deficiencies, no blame attaches to the teacher, 
tion. The male teachers are employed almost exclusive-| unless he refuses to improve every facility to attain to 
ly in the winter schools. The wages of male teachers| this indispensable knowledge, without which he had bet- 
vary from $10 to $24, and higher. The average rate of| ter be any thing but a teacher, and any where than in a 
wages paid such as were employed in the summer schools, | school. 
was $20, and in the winter schools, $17,50, and board! Before leaving this subject, I would recall the attention 
round ; this is an advance on the average rate in 1838-9. | of the Board to the main facts connected with it. One of 
The whole number of female teachers, employed any|the most important, is the constant and universal change 
portion of the year, may be estimated at fourteen hundred, | of teachers by districts. ‘This practice leads to the em- 
of whom one hundred may have taught the same school! ployment of at least one thousand teachers more than are 
in summer and winter, and three hundred the previous | in reality wanted, breaks up any thing like system in the 
summer. The average rate of wages paid for their ser-| instruction and government of any one school, destroys all 
vices is $6.30 per month in the summer, and $8 69 in | permanence in the profession, confines it to young persons 








without any fixed residence, or much knowledge of the 
world, introduces a constant change of school books, and 
proves a loss of at least one eighth of the whole year’s 
schooling, during the period the different teachers are be- 
coming acquainted with the habits and proficiency of the 
scholars, so as to classify them properly, and the scholars 
with the peculiar methods of the teachers. 

The inadequate compensation extended to teachers, 
while it keeps the best qualified out of the common 
schools, is evidence which cannot be resisted, of the low 
appreciation, by the public, of education, and the most 
formidable difficulty to be removed, before the common 
schools can be raised to their true position. Leaving out 
a few districts, where the large enumeration, and the small 
actual attendance, enables them to pay liberal wages, and 
another class of districts, which, though small in num- 
bers, are rich in intelligence and public spirit, and are in 
the habit of employing good teachers, as in the end the 
cheapest, even though the wages paid are comparatively 
high, it is easy to see, by reference to the appropriate ta- 
bles in the appendix, that the wages actually paid are an 
inadequate compensation for the services of well qualified 
teachers, or elsc that the best services of the best teachers, 
are not commanded. 

The disproportionate and altogether inadequate com- 
pensation paid to female teachers in particular, and the 
want of a proper appreciation of their peculiar talents as 
the educators of children, is another discouraging circum- 
stance connected with this branch of the subject. I am 
aware that there are many unqualified teachers, among 
the females who have been employed as such in the com-| 
mon schools; but as a class, they manifest a livelier inter- 
est, more contentment in the work, have altogether supe- 
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rior success in managing and instructing young children, | 
and I know of instances, where by the silken cord of| 
affection, have led many a stubborn will, and wild, ungov- | 
erned impulse, into habits of obedience and study, even | 
in the large winter schools. But this last is not their 
sphere of usefulness. And it is necessary to modify the 
practice, and the arrangements of school districts, so as to 
constitute a class of primary schools for small children, 
and then to employ the same teacher, if found qualified, 
through the year, before the superior efficiency of woman, 
in the holy ministry of education, can be exerted and felt. 


8. COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Our law does not enforce, or practically recognize dif- 
erent degrees of instruction, by providing for schools and 
teachers of different grades. This omission, both in the 
law and in practice, is a radical defect, as it destroys any 
thing like system in the arrangement and methods of each 
school, and affects injuriously, both the quantity and qual- 
ity of the instruction actually given. 

Studies. 

The studies pursued are spelling, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, in all of the schools, and the rudiments of! 
geography, history and grammar, in nearly all. Book- 
keeping, natural philosophy, astronomy, chemistry, alge- 
bra, geometry, surveying, and other branches, are pursued 
to some extent. 

In my own personal examination of schools, I have 
restricted myself principally to the primary branches, and 


207 
parents and teachers, to the winter schools, the older 
scholars, and the more advanced children. This prac- 
tice should be absolutely reversed, and if there is no other 
way of doing it, the variety of studies in any one school, 
under a single teacher, should be limited by law. But the 
evil is increased by the variety of books used. 


Books. 


Under the express provision of the law, school visiters 
have done something to diminish the expensive and ruin- 
ous diversity of class books in the schools. They have 
in some instances prescribed, and in others recommended 
a selection, and to make it convenient for parents and dis- 





| tricts to comply, have in some instances made arrange- 


ments to have them supplied at reduced prices. The 
result will not be indicated in the returns of the past year. 

In one hundred and twelve school societies which have 
made returns, there are one hundred and ninety different 
books used in the several studies pursued in the schools ; 
viz. twelve in spelling, including two dictionaries,—sixty- 
seven in reading,—twenty-five in arithmetic,—sixteen in 
geography,—ten in grammar,—twenty-two in history, —six 
in natural philosophy,—five in astronomy,—two in chem- 
istry,—thirty-three in other branches. 

In the appendix will be found the names of the books 
used, and also those recommended to be used, by school 
visiters. ; 

Apparatus. 

But little has been done the past year by school dis- 

tricts, as far as I can ascertain, to procure outline or skel- 


| eton maps, globes, specimens or models in natural history, 


black-boards even, and other means of illustrating to the 
eye and other senses,the various studies in the schools. The 
importance of teaching by visible illustration and real ob- 
jects, in order to give distinctness to the knowledge con- 
veyed, and to vary the ordinary exercises, is not duly ap- 
preciated. ‘Teachers are unacquainted with the use and 
application of the various school apparatus. Their knowl- 
edge of methods is derived, in the main, from the district 
schools, in which they were instructed, and hence there 
has been less actual progression in common school edu- 
cation, than might be reasonably expected, from the pro- 
gress of society in other respects. 
Classification, Instruction and Government. 

The importance and difficulty of a judicious arrange- 
ment of the studies and classes of a school, so as to di- 
minish the surface over which the teacher must spread his 
labors, and enable him to act most efficiently on the great- 
est number at a time, is glaringly manifest in the district 
school, composed as it is of children of different ages from 
four years and under, to sixteen and upward, of both sex- 
es, in different studies, from the alphabet of knowledge, 
up to the higher branches of mathematics, in a diversity 
of school books, and those of different editions, in every 
stage of proficiency, arising from difference in school at- 
tendance, parental co-operation, individual capacity, and 
habits of study, and to crown the whole, with one teacher 
in the summer, and another teacher in the winter. These 
circumstances combined set almost every principle of class- 
ification at defiance, and hence I have found as many class- 
es as there were studies in the school, increased by diver- 
sity of books, age and proficiency. The time of the 


have most invariably found that these branches, which are|teacher was divided up into such minute portions, and 


at once the foundation of all other studies, and the key to 
almost indefinite acquisitions in every department of 
knowledge, were neglected. This neglect grows out of 
the practice of regarding the summer schools, small child- 
ren, and the primary branches, as of little account, and 





the disproportionate interest felt, and attention given, by 


his attention distracted by such a variety and complexity 
of duties, that there could be very little satisfaction or 
progress to either teacher or scholars. But a well quali- 
fied teacher, especially when assisted by school visiters 
and parents, can bring order out of this chaos, by redu- 
cing the variety of studies, and books, multiplying the 
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number to each class, and adopting those methods of| and of amusing and useful employment for the younger 
instruction which enable him to act with most effect on a| children, and written answers both on the slate and black 
large number, and to enlist the interest, and co-operation | board in all of the studies, from the older scholars, 





of the scholars themselves. 

It may not be unprofitable to pass summarily in review 
some of the methods of instruction pursued in the best 
schools, and to note the extent to which they have been 
introduced into our schools as far as they have fallen under 
my observation. 

1. Individual instruction, or the practice of calling up 
scholar after scholar for recitation, while it enables the 
teacher to adapt his questions and explanations, to the pe- 
culiar mental habits, and attainments of each scholar, is 
devoid of interest, and in schools constituted like our 
common schools, is an immense waste of the labor of the 
teacher. Nevertheless it isthe method most in use in the 
schools which I have visited, and even when they were 
properly classified, the recitations were still of this char- 
acter, passing from scholar to scholar in regular succes- 
sion. 

2. Simultaneous instruction, or the practice of address- 
ing questions and explanations to an entire class is now 
generally introduced into the best regulated schools, to 
avoid the inconvenience of individual instruction. The 
answer is sometimes given by all together, and sometimes 
by an individual, called upon for this purpose, while the 
whole class is prepared mentally to reply. This method 
keeps every mind attentive, and enlists the great princi- 
ple of sympathy in aid of the teacher. It is not resorted 


to, to so great extent in the district schools, as it might | 
It answers admirably well in exam-|sistants, and thus training them to become in time, head- 


be with electric effect. 
inations, for many a diffident scholar is re-assured and 


| although common in good public schools elsewhere, and in 
the best private schools with us, are not of very general 
use in the district school. 

6. Mutual instruction, or the practice of employing elder 
pupils, properly trained to teach the younger, and assist 
the teacher in other ways, has been tried in various parts 
of the State, and is still pursued to some extent. There 
has been a wide difference in the estimate placed in dif- 
ferent countries, and by different educators in the same 
country, of the value of this method, and the extent to 
which it should be introduced. In Germany, it has never 
attained to any public favor, but has been regarded with 
decided aversion. Recently, a distinguished teacher of 
Berlin visited Denmark, for the special purpose of exam- 
ining certain schools where this system had been intro- 
duced with marked success, and on his return avowed a 
change in his opinions, which were before favorable, and 
condemns it, as reducing education to mere mechanical 
repetitions, without any culture, either of the head or the 
heart. In Holland, the subject was thoroughly investiga- 
|ted by the “ Society of the Public Good,” through whose 
| instrumentality the present excellent system of that coun- 
try was renovated and matured, and the result was the 
exclusion of the monitorial system from the public schools. 
It will be seen however, from the documents annexed, 
‘that the principle of the system is still retained in the 
practice of employing the more advanced scholars as as- 





imasters. In France, M. Cousin, the present enlightened 


spurred up to his best, when sustained by the voices and | Minister of Public Instruction, has pronounced a most 
sympathy of his fellows. It is very well adapted to lessons | emphatic condemnation of this method. It is however, in 
in spelling, to exercises in mental arithmetic, in geography, | operation in some of the best schools in that kingdom. 
history, and to all questions in review. | Some of the best schools in England and Scotland, where 
3. Interrogative or explanatory instruction, or the prac- | the experiment was first tried, are conducted on this plan. 
tice of questioning the pupil in regard to what he is read-| In this country, the system has met with different degrees 
ing or reciting, and of adding such explanations, and inci- | of popularity, at different times and in different cities, 
dental instruction as may be called for and be appropriate, | where alone it has been tried. The public schools of New 
is one of the most useful improvements which has been | York and Buffalo are now conducted on some modifica- 
introduced into school education. © It was first applied, at tions of the original plan of Lancaster. But from the 
least, with the most marked success, by Mr. Wood, in the| public schools of Boston and Philadelphia it has been 
Sessional School of Edinburgh, and from that school has | excluded. 
been very widely dissemigated. It has not however made} My own opportunities of observation has not led me to 
much progress in our schools. A great service would be | adopt either of the extremes of the divided estimate of 
rendered to the cause of education in Connecticut, by the|the system. It seems to me to be based on the principle 
circulation of Mr. Wood’s account of the Edinburgh Ses-| of mutual instruction, which is in practical operation in 
sional School, and thus making this method and the re- the school room and out of it, in every grade of school, 
sults better known to parents and teachers. It has been|every‘where. In its practical application, under an effi- 
denominated the plough-share of the mind, and it proba-| cient principal, it secures the regular and constant em- 
bly turns up more false notions, and prepares the soil for | ployment of every pupil, and thus facilitates the mainte- 
the reception of clear and accurate ideas, than any other | nance of good government, and the acquisition of a large 
method. It necessarily breaks up the fatal reliance placed| amount of knowledge. Just in proportion as the moni- 


both by teacher and pupil, on the words of the text book, 
without explanation or incidental instruction. 

4. Oral instruction, is closely connected, and indeed 
forms a part of the above method. It has however, its 
distinct province, and in the hands of a teacher properly 
trained and qualified, gives not only variety and interest 
to the ordinary exercises of the school, but arouses the 
mind to general activity, and enriches it with much use-| 
ful knowledge, which cannot under ordinary circumstan-| 
ces be communicated in regular classes. The school | 
should in all cases be questioned on what was said, and | 
the older scholars required to write out what they remem- | 
ber. There is but little of this kind of instruction given 
in the schools I have visited. 

5. Exercises on the slate, both as a means of instruction 








tors approach the character of proper assistant teachers, 
without losing the quickening sympathy, and fresh knowl- 
edge of the difficulties vanquished, which nearly the same 
age and recent advance in the same studies gives them 
with the classes they are appointed to teach, does the sys- 
tem strike me as favorable. But even then, it is all-im- 
portant that the principal do something more than train 
and instruct the monitors. His mind and character must 
be brought into direct and frequent contact with each 
pupil. He should take in succession, for a longer or 
shorter period, the charge of each class, be every where 
present, and make his presence felt in infusing enthusi- 
asm, and his own modes of instruction, the models after 
which the monitor should copy. 

I have made these extended remarks, because, on one 
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side, I have met with a too exalted estimate of what can 
be accomplished by this system, under an ordinary in- 
structer even, and on the other, the failure which has 
attended its introduction under adverse circumstances, 
has covered the whole system with suspicion and aversion. 
Any system will fail in the hands of one who does not un- 
derstand it, and no system can be introduced into our pub- 
lic schools, if there is to be achange of teachers every 
six months. Still, I am satisfied, that in the large dis- 
tricts, where they will not employ an assistant teacher, to 
take charge of the small childrn, the more advanced pu- 
pils who have the requisite talent, shoud be trained as 
monitors or assistants. This will be of immense service 
to them, and to the whole school. 

One of the best schools, conducted throughout on this 
system, which I have seen, is the public school of New 
Haven, under the charge of Mr. Lovell, which has sur- 
vived the downfall of many similar experiments. A pupil, 
and formerly an assistant of Mr. Lovell, has lately intro- 
duced the same principles into one of the public schools 
of Hartford, and thus far with good success. Under such 
principals, the system loses its mechanical tendencies, and 
fair progress in all that contributes to sound culture, is 
secured. [See Appendit — Mr. Lovell’s Letter.] 

This whole subject of methods of instruction, is but 
imperfectly understood. Teachers have no opportunity 
of learning, much less of practising any other than the 
old routine, mechanical process of the district school 
which they attended. We need model schools, where the 
best methods of managing the classes, conducting the in- 
struction, and maintaining the order and government of a 
common district school, can be illustrated and learned by 
actual practice. 

As to school government, I have witnessed and heard of| 
specimens of all kinds, from the most unmitigated des- 
potism, maintained by force of stern rules, with the neces- 
sary application of birch and ferrule—to the gentle sway | 
of affection and kindness. There is a more marked dif- 
ference in teachers, in respect to the faculty of govern- 
ment, than in the amount of their intellectual attain- 
ments, or ability to communicate. Asa class, schools 
taught by females, are better governed than by males, 
and the reason given by an experienced teacher, [| 
believe the true one—that the former use softer words, | 
which turn away wrath, and a gentler manner, which 
heaps coals of fire on the heads of the stubborn. 

The difficulties in school government arise from the | 
want of knowledge, both of the world, and of the school-| 
room—of self-knowledge and self-government in many | 
of the teachers—the want of system in the arrangement | 
and exercises of the school, so as to keep all usefully | 
employed—the neglect of family discipline, and the want 
of co-operation on the part of parents and committees, 
to sustain the just authority of the teacher ; to which may 
be added, a defective organization of the schools, by 
which children of every age, of both sexes, and so great 
a diversity of studies are brought together. The facul- 
ty of government cannot be tested by the ordinary modes 
of examining a teacher, and yet it is an indispensable 
qualification. A good rule would be, for the examiners 
to require of every teacher a certificate of his qualifica- 
tions in this respect, from the committee of the district 
and society in which he had previously taught. 


School Registers and Reports of Teachers. 


Connected with this subject is the keeping of a Regis- 
ter of the names, ages, and daily attendance of each schol- 
ar, as is required by law. This has been done to a con- 











siderable extent, and has thus become the original source 


for accurate returns, and an invaluable auxiliary in se- 
curing the punctual and regular attendance of pupils. 
If persevered in, it will help to make parents and the 
public feel how much of the school privileges of the State 
are absolutely lost by late and occasional attendance. 
There has been in many districts, however, a systematic 
disregard of the requisitions of the law, both by teachers 
and district committees. Ifso small a duty as that of 
keeping a register of daily attendance cannot be enforced, 
on the ground of its being an expense of twenty-five or 
fifty cents tothe district, and of less than one-tenth of 
the trouble which every good teacher in a well-regulated 
private school voluntarily assumes, it does not show very 
much of the spirit of school improvement, on the part of 
either committee or teacher. 

But I do not anticipate any permanent difficulty here. 
The importance of doing all that the law requires, and 
much more, will commend itself to the willing adoption 
of all who are really interested in the proper management 
of our common schools. In many schools, the commit- 
tees and teachers have gone altogether beyond the requi- 
sitions of the law, and have adopted the practice of keep- 
ing a record of the recitations and behavior of each schol- 
ar, and of sending home a weekly or monthly abstract, as 
a report to the parents and guardians. The result has been 
to interest parental co-operation in the work of the teacher, 
and to bring a_ powerful and unobjectionable instrument 
of moral discipline into the school. 


9. 


It is one of the encouraging aspects of common school 
education, that the places where it is carried on, are 
now receiving the attention of the public. The advance 
which has been made in this direction is secure, for it is 
put into brick and mortar, or other substantial mate- 
rials. During the past year, several spacious, conven- 
ient, and in most respects, model school houses, have been 
erected, and many more have been thoroughly repaired 
after the most approved models. I am warranted in say- 
ing, that more has been done and expended in this way 
during the past year, than for the ten years previous. 
But the work will not stop here. In many districts pre- 
parations are already made, or are in progress, to build 
new school houses with the latest improvements ; and in 
others such preparation will soon be necessary, for the 
places where the education of their children is now car- 
ried on, cannot stand up much longer “ under the weight 
of public censure,” and the gathering infirmities of years. 

As will be seen by the statistical information in the 
appendix, to this as well as my former report, there is still 
work to be done and money to be expended, if the school 
houses of the State are to share in the improvements which 
have passed over other buildings, either for private resi- 
dence, or for public convenience. 

The following remarks are as applicable to our own 
circumstances as to the State where they were first made. 

‘“* Every other class of edifices whether public or pri- 
vate, has felt the hand of reform. Churches, court 
houses, even jails and prisons, are rebuilt or remoddled, 
great regard being paid, in most cases, to health, to per- 
sonal convenience and accommodation. But the school 
house, which leads directly towards the church, or rather 
may be considered as its vestibule, and which furnishes 
to the vast majority of our children the only public means 
they will ever enjoy, for qualifying themselves to profit by 
its counsels, its promises, its warnings, its consolations ; 
the school house, which leads directly from the court 
house, from the jail, and from the prison, and is, for the 
mass of our children, the great preventive and safeguard 
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against beiny called or forced into them as litigants or as | 
criminals ; this class of buildings, all over the State, stand | 
in afflicting contrast with all the others. The court 
houses, which are planned and erected under the advice 
and control of the county authorities, and of the leading 
men in the county, for themselves, and in which they 
spend but a few terms in the year, and the meeting houses, 
where the parents spend but a few hours in a week, are 
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12. sCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


I do not learn that any thing has been done by districts 
to secure for themselves a library of useful books, as 
they are now authorized to do by a tax not exceeding thirty 
dollars. In two or three instances which have come 


|to my knowledge, a few individuals have combined to 
‘purchase such libraries for the benefit of the older chil- 


dren in the schools, and the adults of the district. Unless 





provided with costly embellishments, and with every | something more is done by the State, to induce districts or 
appurtenance that can gratify taste or subserve comfort ;| school societies to come forward and tax themselves for 
but the houses where the children, in the most suscep-|this object, I fear this new agency of popular education 
tible period in their lives, spend from thirty to forty hours | will not be felt in enlightening and elevating our whole 





































































































in a week, seem to be deserted by all public care, and 
abandoned to cheerlessness and dilapidation.”” Mr Mann’s 
Report, 1840. 


10. 


Under the provisions of the ** Act concerning Schools,” 
it is now in the power of any two or more adjoining dis- 
tricts to associate together, to maintain a Union school, 
for the older and more advanced children of such asso- 
ciating districts. There is scarcely a school society in 


UNION DISTRICTS. 


the State, where an arrangement of this kind could not| 


be carried out with the most decided advantages, both 
on the score of economy, and the better education of the 
children. Take any of these districts, the common centre 
of which is not too distant from the extreme limits of either, 
for the older children to goto and from school with ease, 
and which now maintain each a male teacher in the win- 
ter, and a female teacher in the summer, at the average 
rate of wages for the average length of time; and it can be 
demonstrated that the sum thus expended in hiring six 
teachers will employ three female teachers at an advance 
of one third of the present wages to take charge of the 
smaller children of each district, and one male teacher 
to take charge of the older children of the three districts 
in the winter, at an advance of one half of his present 
wages. Should parents be disposed to tax themselves 
to one half the amount paid every year by a few families to 
support private schools, the above teachers could be con- 
tinued the year round. But the advantages of this ar- 
rangement will be seen in the improvements with which 
the same teachers would conduct the schools, relieved 
as they then would be from the difficulties which now 
make their duties so wearisome and so profitless. 

There has been much discussion of the plan, and in 
some instances, preparatory steps have been taken to or- 
ganize such districts and maintain such schools, as the 
act contemplates. 


1l. HIGH SCHOOLs. 


community. It is mortifying to our State pride to think 
that while not a volume has been purchased here in Con- 
necticut, by the inhabitants of a single district acting 
in their organized capacity, in New York more than 
one hundred thousand volumes have been disseminated 
through her ten thousand school districts in the past 
year, and that in the course of the three following years, 
more than one million of books will be scattered broad- 
cast, over the State, carrying the pleasures and the advan- 
tages of knowledge to the fireside and the workshop of 
the humblest citizen. 


13. EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS AND VISITATION OF 
SCHOOLS. 


As far as I have the means of knowing, the duties 
of school visiters, relative to the examination of teachers 
and the supervision of schools, have been discharged 
with more than ordinary fidelity and exactness, especially 
in those societies where a sub-committee were charged 
under the direction of the board, with the whole respon- 
sibility of the subject. A higher standard of qualifica- 
tion was insisted on, and the various local and personal in- 
fluences which will sometimes come in to bias the judg- 
ment, seem to have had less sway in granting certificates 
to candidates for the office of teacher. Many candidates 
were rejected ; in a few instances, districts went forward 
in open disregard of the law and employed such persons 
to teach the school. In others, teachers opened their 
school without having been examined and approved, and 
thus both teacher and district committee consented to be- 
gin the education of the children of the district with a vio- 
lation of one of the clearest provisions of the statute. It 
remains to be seen whether the society committee in 
these cases can certify ‘‘ that the schools have been kept 
in all respects according to law;” and if not, whether 
the Legislature will relieve such districts from the conse- 
quences of an open and systematic disregard of one of 
the most important safeguards in our system of public in- 
struction. 

The inspection, of the schools has been attended to 





Four school societies are returned as maintaining a 
common school of a higher order, for the more advanced | 
scholars. How far it is in contemplation to establish such | 
schools, under the provision of the act of the last session, | 
authorizing school societies to establish and maintain by | 
tax any number and grades of schools, I have not the! 
means of knowing. Without schools of this class, or those | 
spoken of above, the common school system cannot reach | 
its full eapacity of usefulness ; with such schools under | 
efficient teachers, there can be something like complete- | 
ness in the course of instruction embraced, and its advan- | 
tages can be extended to all alike. As it is now, all but 
the children of wealthy parents, or of such as are deter-| 
mined to secure a good education for their children, are 
practically cut off from any other educational advantages, | 
than those of the district school. This arrangement seems , 
to me unjust, anti-republican, and every way impolitic. 





faithfully whenever one or two persons have been charged 
with the entire responsibility of the subject. In other soci- 
eties where the inhabitants refused themselves to appoint 
asmall number, or the public opinion was against the 
appointment of the sub-committee by the whole board, 
the visitation has been done, sometimes faithfully and 
sometimes not. I am warranted however in saying that 
nothing like the same fidelity and regularity has been 
observed as in the former case. The only complete re- 
turns of the condition of the common schools which have 
been received, were made out by the visiterg who visited all 
the schools, and gathered themselves the information 
from the teacher and the district committees. 

As connected with this subject, I would recommend 
whenever a revision and consolidation of our present 
fragmentary school law takes place, that a county or 
senatorial District Board of school inspectors be created. 
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The advantage of having a Board, responsible to the peo- 
ple, but yet independent of personal and local influ- 
ences, by whom certificates of qualification, of different 
grades might be given, and the schools visited at least 
once a year, are too numerous, and too obvious to be 
dwelt upon here. To bring it to the test of experience 
I refer you to the documents annexed to this report, re- 
specting the school systems of Ohio, New York, Holland, 
and other States where it has been tried. 


14. CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS. 


The tendency of any system of public instruction, in 
which the management and support of schools, rests on 
public provision and authorities, is to weaken the sense 
of parental responsibility, in regard to the education of 
children. The perfection of any such system is, that in 
its actual working, it stimulates and enables parents to 
do all that they should and can do, in their individual re- 
lations, and much that they cannot do, except by as- 
sociated effort, either State or local. Judged by this prin- 
ciple, our system will be found deficient in some important 
particulars. It certainly does not enlist that active and ¢en- 
eral parental co-operation, which should be the life «: all 





its external and internal arrangements. If we go ini» the 
primary meeting, where the necessary preliminary steps | 
are to be taken, we do not find a majority of the pa-| 
rents of the district there, anxious to elect the most intel- | 
ligent friend of education to act as committee-man ; eager | 
to vote a liberal tax to build a new, or repair the old’ 
school house; to make suitable provision for fuel; to 

employ a teacher of the highest qualifications, and con- 

tinue the school for a suitable time, unless the expense 

will come within, or nearly within the dividends of the 

public funds. If we go into the annual meeting of the 

school society, we do not find one twentieth (this is larger 

than the actual attendance as given in the returns of 
1839,) present, to hear the report of the school visiters, 

respecting the condition of the several schools, and sugges- 

tions for their improvement; to establish schools of 
a higher grade than the district school ; to appoint officers, 

who will discharge the responsible duties of examining 

and approbating teachers, visiting schools, and making out 

the annual school returns and reports, with fidelity and in- 

telligence; and to make all proper regulations for the 

free, equal and useful instruction ofall the children of the 

society. If we go into the school room, we learn from 

the teacher, that for want of right feeling and correct prac- 

tice in parents, children come late and irregular to school, 

not always tidy in their dress, and without a supply of the 

requisite books; that from the opening of the school to 

the close, scarcely one parent who is not a committee-man, | 
visits the school, unless it is to rebuke the teacher, and | 
interfere there, as at home, with his just and necessary | 
authority. There are however, some symptoms of im- 

provement, and the registers of the school teachers, 
show that a few parents at least, are beginning to feel the | 
importance of co-operating personally with the school offi- | 
cers and teachers in the education of their children. They 
must, however, go further in procuring suitable teachers 
and sustaining the good discipline of the school, without 
which, the moral education of the children, as well as 
their intellectual progress, will be defeated. 

15. SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS. 

The chief pecMliarity of our present school system, as 
compared with itself in different periods of its history, 
and with the school systems of other States, is the reli- 
ance placed on public funds for its support. Up to 1700, 
the obligation to support schools, rested with the parents, 
acting with and through the town authorities, and was en- 





forced by penalties. The penalties at first enacted were 
insufficient, and the efficacy of more vigilant supervision 
and severer penalties, was tried. Still the attendance of 
children, and proper maintenance of schools, were not 
secured. In 1700, all the previous legislatoin of the col- 
ony on the subject, was revised, and the system placed on 
the basis where it continued for nearly a century. It was 
then required that each town with seventy house-holders, 
should maintain schools the entire year, and with less 
than seventy, for half the year. To support the teacher, 
a tax of forty shillings on every thousand pounds of tax- 
able property, was assessed on the inhabitants of every 
town, and collected with the other State tax. This sum 
was remitted to each town, provided the schools had been 
kept according to law; if not, it was passed to the ordi- 
nary uses of the county. This measure proved efficient ; 
the laws were rigidly enforced. Children were universally 
instructed, ‘Towards the close of the century, the inspec- 
tion and care of schools, which had rested principally on 
the towns, passed to ecclesiastical societies, which were 
subsequently invested with the full management of schools, 
—a step which had much to do with the deterioration of 
our school system. In 1795, this new arrangement was 
completed, and a revolution in the mode of supporting 
schools was commenced, by the munificent endowment of 
the Western lands. In 1808, a fatal reliance seems to have 
been placed on the school habits of a century’s growth, 
for the obligation to continue the school after the period 
limited in the revision of 1700. In 1821, the allowance 
of two dollars on every thousand from the Treasury, was 
discontinued, and for the first time, permission was given 
to assess the entire expenses of supporting the schools, 
above the receipts from the School Fund, on the parents of 
the scholars, according to the amount of attendance. Al- 
though the general power to tax for the support of schools, 
was left with the school societies, still the great principle 
that the property of the town or society, is pledged for the 
education of its children, was practically abandoned. In 
the districts, however, the right of property taxation to 
build and repair school houses, remains. In 1818, the 
perpetual appropriation of the School Fund to the support 
of schools, which was by law in 1795, was incorporated 
into the Constitution. In 1836, the permanent resour- 
ces of the schools were increased, by an appropriation 
of one half at least, of the avails of that portion of the 
United States Surplus Fund, which fell to this State, and 
was deposited with the towns, under the name of the 
Town Deposite Fund. In 1839, provision was made for 
abating the school taxes, of every kind, of such persons 
as were not able to pay, and to make it a charge on the 
treasury of the town in which such persons reside. 

The support of the common schools of the State, is de- 
rived as follows. 

1. Tue “ Scnoon Fonp.” 
531.20. 


person over four and under sixteen. 


Productive capital $2,028,- 
Income in 1839, $104,900.00, or $1.25 to each 
During the past 
year, the productive capital has been increased $20,000, 
and the income, it is expected, will divide $1.30 or $1.35, 
to each person enumerated. 

2. Tue “Town Deposite Funp.” 


Capital $764,- 
670.61. From the returns last year, it was estimated that 
$33,000 of the income, was appropriated to school pur- 
poses. 

3. Society AND LocaL Scnoont Funps. 
aggregate over $100,000, and income $7,000. 

4. Avaits or Scnoot Society or Town Tax. 

5. Avaus or District Tax. 

6. Avaits or TAx ON THE ParRENTS OF COHNILDREN 
ATTENDING SCHOOL. 


Estimated 
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I have not been successful in collecting full and accu- 
rate returns of the actual expense of the schools. From 
the data collected, the following estimate is made. 

The expenses may be classed thus :—{. Building school 
houses and furnishing with necessary appendages. 2. 
Annual repairs of the same. 3. Fuel. 

4. Books, slates, and stationery. 

5. Compensation of school visiters. 

6. Compensation of teachers, including board and 
wages. 

1. The first cost of building a suitable school house, 
is one of the largest items of school expenditure. If we 
take two hundred dollars as the average cost as given in 
some of the returns, and sixteen hundred districts as 
incurring this expense, it will amount to $320,000. But 
this expense is already incurred. It cannot occur oftener 
than once in a generation, and in some districts it would 
be going beyond the memory of the oldest inhabitants, 
to ascertain when the school house was erected. No 
new school house however should be erected at less cost 
than $450, if health, convenience, and proportion are con- 
sulted. 

2. The annual repairs of school houses may be esti- 
mated at $5 each, which will amount to $8000. 

Both of these items of expense should fall on the prop- 
erty, personal and real, of the district. In many cases, 
however the last item is included in the rate bill assessed 
on the parents of the children who attend the school. 

The expense of building school houses however, must 
now be borne by the real estate located within the limits 
of a district, and the polls and rateable estate (except the 
real estate located out of the limits) of the resident inhab- 
itants thereof. Wherever there is money to be collected 
by tax for any purpose, and especially for any school pur- 
pose, there will be more or less difficulty suggested as to 
the mode which may be adopted to effect it. 

If the school societies, or what would be better, the 
towns would assume this expense, I believe it would be 
collected with greater ease and less cost, and more equi- 
tably adjusted to each individual. ‘The subject has been 
agitated in several school societies, whose limits were co- 
extensive with the town limits. But if this cannot be 
done, it seems to me that the present mode of bearing the 
expense is altogether preferable to that which would as- 
sess the tax on the grand list of the resident of a district, 
without reference to the location of the property. By re- 
curring to the relative wealth and population of school 
districts, it will be seen that the expense of building three 
hundred school houses would fall on about two thirds of 
all the taxable property of the State, while thirteen hun- 
dred school houses must be built by the remaining one 
third. The proportions here given may not be perfectly 
accurate, but they are sufficiently so to show the injustice 
of the old mode of sustaining this expense. There is 
some trouble in assessing and collecting the tax in the 
mode now required, and necessarily much inequality, 
arising from the difference in territorial extent of each 
district. The first difficulty cannot be very well got rid 
of, but by framing a school system which will sustain 
itself,,without committees and without money ; but the last 
can be obviated in some degree, by a new arrangement of 
the limits of districts. 

3. The expense of fuel, too, properly falls on the prop- 
erty of the district, and in some cases is so assessed. In 
others it is included in the rate bills of the scholars. In 
both cases the persons assessed with the expense, can 
meet their proportion by furnishing wood under the regu- 
lation of the district or committee. The consequence is, 
that the schools are supplied with all sorts of fuel, except 





the best; of all lengths except the proper; and of every 
degree of greenness—and as no shelter is furnished by the 
district, the last quality isadmirably preserved. 

The expense of wood varies from $10 to 25 for each 
district, and taking the average at $15, it amounts to 
$23,000. There might be a great economy in this item 


| of expense by using suitable stoves, or in larger schools a 


furnace. 

4. The expense of books, slates and stationery, must 
be borne by the parents of the scholars, unless they are 
too poor to supply their children, in which case, the ex- 
pense must be paid out of the treasury of the town in 
which such parents reside, like the other abatements in 
favor of the poor. Estimating the expense at $1 per 
scholar, and the number of scholars at seventy thousand, 
it gives an aggregate of $70,000. If a uniform series 
of class books could be adopted for all the schools of a 
society, and measures taken to procure a supply at whole- 
sale prices, this item of expense could be reduced one 
half. 

5. The law now allows under certain conditions, com- 
pensation to be paid out of the avails of the Town De- 
posite Fund, to not more than two school visiters for their 
service in examining teachers, visiting schools, and ma- 
king out the proper returns and reports required of this 
class of officers. If a half day should be given to each 
school, four times a year, the visitation would occupy thir- 
ty-two hundred days. If four days more should be added 
to each society for examining teachers, and making out 
the official documents, the whole compensation, if the 
work was done by one man in a society, with such co- 
operation as other members of the board would be ready 
to give in their respective districts, would be about $4000 ; 
if a second should be employed half the number of days, 
$6000 ; if two for the whole time, $8000. Every one who 
knows the importance of a faithful examination of teach- 
ers, inspection of schools, and accurate and full returns 
and reports, will acknowledge that the largest sum named, 
even if doubled would be judiciously expended. To the 
extent the practice has thus far been introduced, the ex- 
pense will not exceed eight hundred dollars. 

6. The compensation paid to teachers is by far the lar- 
gest item of annual expenditure for schools. From the 
best data before me the aggregate amount will be about 
$160,000. Towards meeting this expense, the State ap- 
propriates the entire avails of the School Fund, amount- 
ing to $104,990; the proper local authorities appropriate 
the avails of the Town Deposite Fund, and local funds, 
amounting to $37,000, leaving $18,000 to be provided for 
by atax on the scholars. There should b2a small deduc- 
tion for amount raised by tax in four societies ; the amount 
is not given in the returns. From the above principles, 
it appears that the annual expense incurred for school 
purposes, including the first cost of school houses, but 
spreading over a period of twenty years, amounts to about 
$3.20 to each person enumerated, and $3.96 to each child 
in school. Of this, property pays one ninth, parents who 
send, three ninths, and permanent funds, five ninths. 

Thus it will be seen, that out of the three modes of 
sustaining common schools, viz. by permanent and liberal 
State endowment, by the property of local organizations, 
or by a school rate paid by the parents of scholars, Con- 
necticut has not adopted either entire. Our main reli- 
ance however is efi the avails of perfhanent funds, and 
in this respect our system is peculiar, and has attracted 
much attention. The condition of our common schools 
is generally attributed to our mode of supporting them, 
and our example has been referred to, as showing the fatal 
consequences of endowments for public instruction. In 
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all this, great injustice has been done to our common 


schools, to the influence of the fund, and the principle o 
endowment.* 


That our schools are not as good as they should be, or 
as they can be made with or without a school fund, that 
there are defects, and great defects, both in their organiza- 
But I have 
yet to learn from other sources ihan those which I have 
been able to consult, that the common district schools of 
other States are much, if any better than our own, or that 
the defects acknowledged and complained of here, are 
Official docu- 


tion and administration, is painfully evident. 


not found and complained of elsewhere. 
ments from this department in other States, uniformly 


acknowledge and deplore the existence of the prime defect 


of our system, and the source of much if not all of the 


inefficiency of common schools every where, the want of 


a suitable number of well qualified teachers. Mach as I 
admire the internal organization and financial arrange- 
ment of more recent school systems which have been 
framed in the light of our experience, it does not appear 
as yet, that the evils of inconvenient and unsuitable school 
houses,—of too large and too small districts—of crowd- 
ing children of every age, and of both sexes, in a great 
diversity of studies and books, under one teacher in sum- 
mer, and another teacher in winter, and for short periods 
of both—the vast amount of late and irregular attendance 
—the non-attendance of the children of wealthy and ed- 
ucated parents in the common school, and of the child- 
ren of the extreme poor and vicious, in any school, are 
removed. It must be acknowledged however that in some 
of the States efficient measures are in progress to correct 
these evils, not only in cities where the work of reform 
commenced earlier, but in the country districts. Our own 
Legislature, by adopting similar measures, by shaping our 
school system to the different circumstances of city and 
country, by introducing schools of different grades, by 
providing, and then inducing districts to employ well 
qualified teachers, and by bringing the agency of good 
books to enlighten and elevate the whole public mind, can 
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*In New York the productive capital of the State fund, including both the 
School Fund proper, and a portion of the United States Deposite Fund, is 
$5,000,000. The income amounting to about forty cents to every child over five 
and under sixteen, is distributed to the several towns on condition that a like 
amount be raised in the county tax—both sums to be expended in paying the wa- 
ges of teachers. This gives a minimum of-eighty cents as the support for the 
schools, from State endowment. As appears from the last Report of the Super- 
intendent, about thirty cents more was raised by voluntary taxation in the dif- 
ferent towns and cities, and nearly one dollar to each scholar was paid by indi- 
viduals for wages of teachers, making an agg of $2 for each child over five 
and under sixteen in the State. In addition to this the State appropriates out of 
the income of The United States Deposite Fund $53,000, and the towns raise 
by taxation in the usual way, a like amount for district libraries, which is en- 
dowing the schools not simply with $106,000 a year, but with an amount of val- 
uable knowledge which cannot be estimated in dollars and certs. 

The entire expense for common school education in 1838, as estimated by the 
Superintendent in his last Report,on principles varying somewhat from those 
used above, was $1,782,013 91 and the average cost to each child attending school 
$3.20. Of this, about one sixteenth was paid by State funds, over one third b 
property, and the remainder by parents individually. In 1839 the expense is - 
mated at over $2,000,000, of which the i of per t funds (increased 
from what it was in 1838,) will pay one sixth, property by direct tax, one third, 
and parents the remainder. 

In Pennsylvania, the State appropriates $200,000 annually, to the several schoo! 
districts, (towns, cities, &c.) for the support of schools, on condition that the 
districts receiving it raise by tax an amount, at least equal to their share of the 
State appropriation. In 1839, the amount appropriated out of the State Treasury, 
Was $350,000: the amount raised by tax, $382,527. 

In Massachusetts, the School Fund amounted in 1839, to $437,592 20, and the 
income to $21,000. The income is appropriated and distributed to each town on 
condition that the requsitions of the School law are complied with, and a sum 
equal to $1.25 for each person between the ages of four and sixteen, is raised by 
taxation for the support of schools—incluuing only fuel, wages and board of teach- 
ers. The amount raised in 1839, by tax, for these objects, was $447,809 96. The 
entire expense, calculated as above, of the public schools, annually, is estimate 
at $420 to each scholar, of$which property pays more than three fourths. 

In Ohio, the School Fund amounted in 1839, to $1,424,175 05, and the income to 
$200,000, which is distributed to the several townships. The amount raised by tax 
Was $201,179, and by individuals, $87,906 79. 

In Maine, the income arising from the bank tax and the sale of school lands, 
amounting to $49,415, in 1839, is appropriated to the support of schools and 





remove the defects of our school system without changing 
our present mode of support. If in addition to this, the 
Legislature will go forward and impose new obligations on 
school societies and districts, as conditional to the enjoy- 
ment of the State bounty, and alter the principle of distri- 
bution, so as to make the interest of parents to contri- 
bute liberally to the education of their own children, and 
above all to secure their regular and punctual attendance 
at school; our common schools will not only be vastly 
improved, but improved through the instrumentality of 
the school fund. 


The influence of this fund in introducing or aggrava- 
ting the evils acknowledged to exist in our schools, has 
been over estimated. They all existed to some extent, be- 
fore its establishment. They have increased in number 
and degree mainly from the want of a principle of progress 
in the system itself, viz., a supply of better and better 
qualified teachers ; to which should be added, the want of 
alteration from time to time in the arrangements and in- 
spection of schools, to meet the altered circumstances of 
society. Better school-books, and a wider range of stu- 
dies, have been called for by the community, which has 
led to their introduction, without any corresponding efforts 
to provide against the evils of a too great diversity both 
of books and studies. A change in the mode of impart- 
ing moral and religious instruction in the schools, became 
necessary, and as no adequate substitute was provided for 
the old methods, the course of instruction became fatally 
defective. This has helped to destroy the discipline of the 
schools, as well as their value in other respects, and is one 
of the principal reasons why parents who value the moral 
culture of their children, and see that the temptations and 
perils which crowd the paths of the young make that cul- 
ture indispensable to their safety and success, have with- 
drawn their children, and with them their interest from 
the common schools. I would not be understood to deny 
the influence of the fund in increasing somewhat the evils 
of our schools, and above all, in delaying all suitable steps 
towards their removal both on the part of parents and the 
Legislature. But this has resulted, nat from the princi- 
ple of endowment, but from, our defective mode of ap- 
plying it. 

From the best consideration I have been able to give 
the subject, I am more and more confirmed in the opinion, 
that it is both just and expedient to provide liberally and 
permanently, but not exclusively, by state endowment, for 
the support of public instruction. As education is a want 
not felt by those who need it most, as it is a duty which 
avarice and self-interest may disregard, as it is a right 
which those in whom it is inherent cannot enforce, and as 
it is an interest both individual and public, which cannot 
safely be neglected, it seems unwise and unjust to leave it 
to an uncertain or insufficient support. Hence, we see 
the necessity of a systematic organization, by which edu- 
cation may be secured to every human being—a neces- 
sity which was felt and provided for in Connecticut, from 
the earliest period of her history. The expense of main- 
taining any system of universal education, no matter how 
limited or how economical in its arrangements, and es- 
pecially if they are broad and liberal, is necessarily large. 
This expense should be so apportioned as to fall on those 
whose highest duty and highest interest it is to provide 
the education, and so applied as to equalize its advanta- 
ges. The neglect of education, as in some instances, and 
its inequality in most, arises from the disregard of one or 
both of these principles.. However deep may be the nat- 
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distribu-ed to the several towns. The towns are required to raise by tax for the 
same object, annually an amount equal to forty cents on each person enumerated. 
The amount required by law w have been $159,784 80 ; amount actually 
raised by tax, was $180,593 66. 





ural interest of the parent in the child, however binding 
the obligation to provide for its education, from having 
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brought it into the solemn realities of existence, we know 
very well that the State has the duty and the interest of self- 
reservation, in the right training of every child within its 
imits. We know too, that every individual is interested 
in, and affetted by, the education of every other, both 
socially and politically. Our social and political relations 
to each other, have been happily characterized as a co- 
partnership, in which every member can bind the whole, 
and from which no one can retire or avoid the responsi- 
bilities, but by death or self-banishment. Our only safety 
is, the right qualification of every person, before he be- 
comes. an acting partner. The expense of education, 
therefore, should be borne by parents primarily, and to the 
extent of their ability, and by the State acting jointly with 
the parents. If, however, the means, so far as the State is 
concerned, are to be raised voluntarily, by the towns or 
other locai authorities, we know very well that the supply 
will be both uncertain and insufficient. The leading ob- 
ject, therefore, should be, for the State to hold out proper 
inducements to local authorities and parents, to provide at 
all times aud to a sufficient extent, the necessary means 
for educating every child ; and when the means are thus 
provided, so to apply them that the advantages of educa- 
tion shall be as equal as the circumstances of the case 
will admit. 

This I conceive to be the true province of a school 
fund, not to supersede, but to stimulate and secure the 
proper efforts of parents and local bodies, connected with 
the education of children. It should be protected by all 
the securities which the constitution and laws can throw 
around it, so that its income and the corresponding efforts 
to which it should lead, shall afford a certain minimum 
support for a good and sufficient school, for every district 
of the State. Let purents and districts be not only free, 
but prompted to raise as much beyond this minimum, as 
their sense of the great interests of education can be made 
to feel. 

That the Legislature has not imposed sufficient condi- 
tions to the enjoyment of this fund; that the present prin- 
ciple of distribution to the districts is defective; that 
school societies, districts, and parents, should be required 
to do more than they now do, is generally acknowledged. 
That more must be done in behalf of our common schools, 
if we would keep up with the progress of society in oth- 
er respects, or maintain our relative position with other 
States, must be evident to any one who will but com- 
pare our own condition and our present efforts, with what 
has been done, and is now doing to improve this class of 
institutions, in our sister States and in Europe. 


II. OTHER MEANS OF POPULAR EDUCATION, 


Although we have properly no system of public instruc- 
tion, in which the parts bear a definite relation to each 
other, still, with our common schools as the basis—the 
wide-spread means of primary education, there are isolated 
institutions which occupy the ground more or less use- 
fully, of secondary and superior education, while apart 
from them, there are libraries and other means of moral 
and mental improvement, by which those who have made 
some attainments in knowledge, can advance farther, and 
those who have not, can make up in part for their defi- 
ciencies. All of these forms of popular education have 
more or less connection with our common schools, and 
before passing to a consideration of plans for improving 
the latter, I will give a brief survey of the former. 

1. Our colleges and higher seminaries of learning, form- 
ed originally a part of our brief system of education. The 
founders of the State, while they took the necessary steps 
to prevent “so much barbarism from growing up in their 


midst, as that a single child should be found unabie to 
read the holy word of God, the good laws of this colony, 
and other good, and profitably printed books in the Eng- 
lish tongue, made provision that learning should not be 
buried in the graves of their fathers in Church and State.” 
Accordingly Connecticut has had, comparatively speak- 
ing, an educated people, and a full proportion of all the use- 
fal and honorable places of Church and State, have been 
filled by men of more than ordinary intelligence. -To this 
desirable realization of the wise intentions of the early set- 
tlers, colleges and academies have contributed large assist- 
ance. The former have, from time to time, received more 
or less of legislative aid, and have thus been able to main- 
tain a high rank with similar institutions in other States. 
They make annually a rich return, in the number of edu- 
cated young men which they are instrumental in prepar- 
ing for fields of wider usefulness than they would other- 
wise have occupied, and the higher intelligence they help 
to maintain in the community. 

All of these institutions furnish, to a limited extent, for 
a portion of the year, teachers to our common schools. 
But with their hearts and a large portion of their time devo- 
ted to college studies, and no special training for the office, 
I have no reason to believe that they succeed any better 
than those, who come from the plough, or any other use- 
ful occupation. On the other hand, they more frequent- 
ly exhibit less interest in the work, and are apt to encour- 
age attention to the higher studies, to the neglect of the 
primary branches. That something may be accomplished 
in making these institutions more useful in supplying teach- 
ers, I believe; but they can do vastly greater good in an 
indirect way—by sending out, from year to year, young 
men thoroughly educated in all that enriches the heart, as 
well as expands and enlightens the intellect, prepared for 
disinterested public service, and inspired with a generous 
enthusiasm to promote, in every way, the intelligence, vir- 
tue, and consequent happiness, of the people. It is to be 
hoped that all who partake of the superior advantages of 
our colleges, will not show a cold or illiberal spirit to- 
wards institutions of humbler pretensions, and above all, 
dissever themselves and their children from the common 
schools, where the children of their neighbors, with whom 
theirs must act and suffer, when both have grown up to 
be men, must receive their education. 

The academies and similar institutions, whether incor- 
porated or not, or devoted to male or female education, 
are more directly useful in furnishing teachers to our 
common schools, than the colleges are, or can be made 
to become. They should occupy a distinctly recognized 
place in our system of education, and partake in some 
form of public support. In this way they could give com- 
pleteness to a course of English studies, and special in- 
struction for the higher occupations of the useful arts, at 
the same time that they might help to educate teachers for 
the common schools, and prepare students thoroughly for 
college. This is the policy of New York, where one 
hundred and nineteen academies are subject to the visit- 
ation of the State, through the Board of Regents, and 
partake of a proportionate share of the annual dividends 
of the Literature Fund, amounting to $40,000. In sixteen 
of these academies, departments for the education of teach- 
ers were organized, to which four hundred and ninety stu- 
dents resorted for special instruction in the science and art 
of teaching, in 1839. The same wise policy of fostering 
this class of institutions, is pursued in Pennsylvania and 
other States, as can be seen in the “ Condition of Educa- 
tion in other States and countries,” annexed. With us, 
this class of institutions embracing academies, grammar 
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schools, boarding schools for boys and girls, and female 
seminaries, are sustained by associated or individual en- 
terprize, and in consequence, their advantages are con- 
fined to the children of wealthy parents, or of such as 
reside in their immediate vicinity. I have made some 
effort to obtain returns from these institutions, but not with 
such success as to warrant my preparing an abstract for 
this Report. I am satisfied that by the co-operation of the 
State and individuals, departments for the education of 
teachers could be engrafted on some of those, located in 
different counties, with immediate and immense advan- 
tage to our common schools. In them are some of the 
most accomplished teachers of the State—teachers who 
have made education a study, and who expect to make it 
a profession for life. 

2. Besides the academies and other private schools of 
secondary instruction, there are a large number of private 
elementary schools, which, in their origin and influence, 
are directly connected with common schuols. They are 
instrumental in imparting a higher and better grade of in- 
struction to the children who resort to them than is now 
commanded in most district schools, but no higher or 
better than they are capable of giving to every child of 
the community. As a general truth, the flourishing con- 
dition of this class of private schools, is the most alarming 
evidence which can be given of the low condition of the 


public schools in their vicinity, and the most powerful | ag 


cause to keep them in that condition, if not to sink them 
lower and lower. They have their origin in either the 
superior wealth, intelligence, or estimate of education, 
in a comparatively small number of parents. These par- 
ents, either because they are able to expend liberally in 
the education of their children, or because they have seen 
the enjoyments and advantages which a good education 
gives, or felt the loss of them in their own experience, are 
determined to secure it for their children. For a while 
they attend the district school meeting, propose to improve 
the school house, furniture and apparatus, to employ a 
competent teacher, and to continue the school longer than 
is usual. Failing in this, or finding that a district school- 
meeting cannot be moved fast, or beyond the general aver- 
age of intelligence and interest, and without making the 
necessary efforts to enlighten the one or excite the other, 
they take the shorter, although more expensive course, of 
providing for their own children, in their own way. They 
build a new school-house by association or subscription, 
employ a teacher at the highest rate of wages, or induce 
one to open a school, on the guaranty of a certain num- 
ber of scholars. If they fail in this arrangement, they 
send their children out of the district, to some flourishing 
academy or boarding school. For a while, their interest in 
education leads them to sustain the movement they may 
have commenced in the district. Although they may not 
attend the school-meeting, they profess and exhibit a read- 
iness to second any effort to improve the schools. But ere 
long, their interest isentirely withdrawn. The heart and 
the treasure are with their children in their own schools. 
If they go to the district meeting again, it is to vote against 
a school-tax for any purpose, and they now co-operate 
with those into whose heart the rust of avarice has eaten, 
to keep the expenses of the district school within the means 
of support afforded by the public money, or a tax on the 
children who attend. 

Thus the very principle of progression is taken from the 
public school. The superior intelligence and abundant 
means which would have introduced and sustained im- 
provements, are withdrawn and not unfrequently enlisted 
against them. The tone and impulse which the children 
of this class of parents would have given to the district 





school, are not only lost, but are working out widely differ- 

ent and wholly unhappy issues. Instead of meeting each 

other in the school-room, or on the play-ground, under 

the common sympathy of age, studies, and pursuits, with- 

out knowing or caring for each other’s birth or expecta- 

tions, thus forming friendships to survive the stormy strug- 

gles of after life, the children of a district or society start 

off into different paths, which are likely to diverge more 

and more from each other. The children who attend the 

private school at home, or go abroad to the academy or 

boarding school, associate almost of necessity together, 

and thus, with the enjoyment of superior advantages, and 

the influence of exclusive association, they grow up with 

a feeling of superiority every way at war with their own 

usefulness and the peace of society. On the other hand, 

the children of the district school feel more or less the 

depressing influences of their inferior advantages, and im- 

bibe feelings of jealousy, if not of hostility, towards their. 
more fortunate neighbors. It does not always happen, to 
be sure, that the former are better educated, or escape 
being ruined by exposure to temptation, away from the 
advice and supervision of parents; or that the latter, in 
the more hardy training of the district school, do not 
sometimes make up for all deficiencies by self-training, and 
rank themselves with the Shermans, the Franklins, the 

Fultons, and other common school men of this or a former 
e. 

But, whatever may be the result, children of the same 
district, owing to the accidents of parentage and wealth, 
are not educated together, or under equal advantages, do 
not associate together, or form those youthful friendships 
which would be the surest pledge of future fellowship and 
harmony. Hence, when they grow up to be men and wo- 
men, they will have different sources of happiness, different 
degrees of success, different views of social and civil 
policy. 

But the influence of this class of schools does not end 
with the parent or the child. It affects the social position 
of the common school teacher as well as his compensation. 
He is practically shut out from that circle of society who 
do not patronize his school ; for in his “ Hoarding” cir- 
cuit through the district, which is his medium of social 
communication, he only visits the parents of his own 
scholars. 

During the past year, I have given particular attention 
to this subject, and, without going any further into de- 
tail, I am constrained to say, that in most instances, 
this class of private schools have their origin in the de- 
fective organization and administration of the common 
schools, and that they are now exerting a most unhappy 
influence on their prosperity, and the efforts to improve 
them. I know of no other way to restore the common school 
to its true position in our system of education, as the 
broad platform for all the children of a district, be they 
rich or poor, than by making it the best school ; and I know 
of no other way of making it such, than a resolute deter- 
mination to remove the defects which now make it infe- 
rior to the private school. 

As far as an estimate can be formed, from the returns 
of this and the previous year, there are more than two 
hundred thousand dollars expended yearly, on private 
schools, of a grade no higher than a class of our com- 
mon schools should constitute. A large proportion of 
this sum can be directed into the broad and thirsty channel 
of the common schools, so soon as the people make them 
not only cheap, but good—and not till then. 

3. Through the ready kindness of school: visiters in 
complying with my requests, I am able, in the abstract 
of their returns, to give some details of the number, ob- 
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jects and extent, of other institutions and means of popu- 
lar education, besides those which we have been consid- 
ering. I can here only indicate them. They are the 

- voluntary associations of individuals to provide for their 
own intellectual wants, by libraries, lectures, debates, and 
classes of mutual instruction. There is doubtless much 
of value in these means, whether considered separately, or 
as parts, yet unadjusted to each other, of a system. Their 
sudden extension, in some modified form, over the whole 
country, show their peculiar adaptation to our circum- 
stances and our wants. As soon as the agency of 
good books and popular lectures, in extending the 
pleasures and advantages of knowledge; in bringing the 
discoveries of science, and the great truths of philoso- 
phy, home to the fireside and the workshop; in conver- 
ting the various trades and employments of men, into the 
means of self-improvement; in harmonizing the differ- 
ences, and equalizing the distinctions of society; in 
strengthening virtuous habits and alluring from vicious 
ones, and in introducing new topics, and improving the 
whole tone of conversation, are more felt, all this class 
of institutions will receive a more liberal and general 
support. As it is now, their usefulness is principally, 
and almost necessarily confined to those who have 
made some previous advance in knowledge, and leaves 
untouched, a vast amount of ignorance and mental in- 
activity. 

I should not here omit to mention the important 
agency of Sunday schools and Sunday school libraries, 
in the moral education of the young. They are connec- 
ted with almost every religious denomination in the State. 
In some respects, they are a substitute for the omission 
of more thorough moral instruction in our common schools 
and can doubtless, give to a class of children, more and 
better culture of this kind, than was ever given in these 
schools. But it should not be forgotten, that any course 
of instruction is imperfect, which does not embrace the 
harmonious development of the whole nature of the child, 
and that there are a vast number of children in the State, 
who are not gathered into the Sunday school, or have 
access to the books in these libraries. The common 
school is the only institution which reaches them, and 
any serious defect there, is fatal, as regards those who 
have no other means of education. 


Ill. MEANS AND PLANS OF IMPROVEMENT. 


I have thus, in an imperfect and unsatisfactory manner, 
passed in review some ofthe more important facts, in the 
actual condition and means of popular education in the 
State. To my own mind, the conclusion is irresistible, 
that with all the good that has been done and is now 
doing, there is room for immense and immediate improve- 
ment. Much of the ignorance with which every per- 
son comes into the world, is scarcely touched by the 
feebl@ and irregular means employed to enlighten it. 
Much of the talent of the State is virtually buried, for 
want of the quickening spirit of education, to breathe 


into it the breath of life. Much of the moral nature of 


every human being, which if cultivated, would have adorn- 


ed public and private life, and dried up the sources of 


violence and injustice, is left a waste, or what is far worse, 
is covered with growths of the most monstrous vices. 
we confine our conclusions to our system of common 


school education, we cannot fail to see that it does not 


practically realize the purpose of its institution. 


does not secure the school attendance and elementary 


instruction of every child in the State, before that child 


passes into the workshop, the factory, the field, or any of 


the enjoyment of the various social and political privileges, 
which our institutions bestow upon every individual, and 
whose right exercise pre-supposes a certain degree of in- 
telligence and virtue. Not only does it fail in this, the 
cardinal principle of every common school system, but the 
schools which it recognizes and helps to sustain, are no 
longer the main reliance of the community, for even the 
lowest degree of education. By their very defects, and 
the mode of sustaining them, these schools have forced 
into existence another and better class of schools, and thus 
have introduced a principle of estrangement and classifi- 
cation, utterly at war with the theory of our institutions. 
Without recurring minutely to the defects, if we look 
at the course of instruction in the district school, we can- 
not fail to observe its want of completeness, either as a 
system for mental and moral training, or as a preparation 
for the actual business of life. Some faculties ofthe mind 
are entitely unexercised, while others are forced into an 
excessive or even perverted activity. Except the mechani- 
cal processes of reading, writing, and cyphering, the mass 
of the graduates of our common schools, carry with them 
into society and their various employments, very slender 
attainments in any department of knowledge; and what 
is far more to be deplored, no habits of accurate, obser- 
vation and clear reflection, to form which and inspire 
the love of knowledge, primary education is mainly use- 
ful. Even the knowledge which.is acquired of the pri- 
mary branches taught in every school, is not of the most 
practical kind. Reading is not learned so aste amount to 
that mastery of the English language, that becomes the 
key to all the treasures which are locked up in its litera- 
ture, or to that power of utterance which can embody 
at will, and with distinctness and force, all the results of 
observation and reflection. Writing is not taught, even 
as a mechanical process, so that the scholar is able at 
once to write legibly and to write rapidly. Much less 
is it made preparatory to skill in drawing, an acquisition 
which would prove of frequent and important use in 
the common business of life, especially in every mechan- 
ical occupation. When writing is regarded and taught 
as an intellectual exercise, and is employed as a substitute 
for the power of perpetual and distant utterance, the 
defect is more glaring. Few young persons in the 
common schools, or fresh from them, can sit down and 
put their thoughts into the form of a business or friendly 
letter, with that readiness, clearness and accuracy which 
characterize a well disciplined and instructed mind, and 
which can and should be communicated in our common 
schools, under properly qualified teachers. Arithmetic, 
including both written and mental calculation, is taught 
so much as a mere mechanical process, with so much reli- 
ance on rules, without a thorough mastery of the princi- 
ples, with such indistinct ideas of the simplest elements 
of the science, and the most practical application and 
combination of these elements, that but little of the 
arithmetic of daily life, the principles and the processes 
employed in the sales and purchases, the measurements 
and the calculations of business, is acquired in the com- 
mon school. 

When we pass beyond these branches which are the 
only basis of education, very few, comparatively speak- 


If| mg; in the more advanced classes of our district schools, 


have learned geography so as to be able to give a clear 
account of the town, county, state and country, in which 


It | they live; of the natural and artificial divisions of the world; 
,of the animals, productions, commercé, manufactures, 
and government peculiar to each. . Out of many classes 
which I have examined, only here and there an individual 





the departments of human labor and usefulness, or into 


appeared to be versed in the history of our own State 
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and country ; of the lives and characters of the eminent 
men who have made it a name and a praise to be her citi- 
zen ; of the origin and connections of nations, and the pro- 
gress of civilization. ButI did not intend to pursue the 
course of study into detail, much less to disparage what- 
ever of good may be accomplished. In what I have said, 
or left unsaid, I am borne out by the remembrance of 
nine years experience in a district school, quite as good in 
every particular, as a majority of those I have visited 
within the past two years. I speak too in the language 
of many graduates of these schools, who have felt in their 
whole subsequent life, the defects of their early education. 

But all of these defects can be remedied, most effec- 
tually, by going tothe source. This I conceive, is main- 
ly the want of just appreciation on the part of parents, 
and the public generally, of the nature, means, and ends 
of education. If education was properly understood—if 
all the influences which go to mould and modify the physi- 
cal, moral and intellectual habits of a child, were felt to 
be that child’s education—parents and the public would 
not tolerate such school houses, with all their bad influ- 
ences, in doors and out of doors, such imperfect and 
illiberal school arrangements, in almost every particular, 
as are now found in a large majority of the school dis- 
tricts of the State. If they had a proper estimate of the 
influence of teachers, for good or for evil, for time and 
eternity, on the character and destiny of their pupils, they 
would employ, if within the reach of their means, those 
best qualified to give strength and grace to the body, 
clearness, vigor, and richness to the mind, and the highest 
and purest feelings to the moral nature of every child en- 
trusted to their care. 

If the ends of education were regarded, something more 
would be aimed at than to enable a child to read, write, 
and cypher, or to attain to any degree of mere knowledge. 
As far as the individual is concerned, it would be to 
secure the highest degree of health, powers of accurate 
observation, and clear reflection, and noble feelings; as 
far as the public is concerned, the prevention of vice and 
crime, and the keeping pure the source of the peace, or- 
der, and progress of society. 

Parents and society must be made to regard education 
in this light, as their first concern; the common school, 
as the chief instrumentality for accomplishing it; and 
the teacher, as determining the character of the school. 
If this can be effected, the work of improvement will be 
begun in earnest, and will not cease, until each dis- 
trict school shall witness the triumphs of education. 

Among the means for accomplishing this most 
desirable result, are the following. 

1. The press, the living voice, all the agencies and institu- 
tions by which the general mind is addressed and inform- 
ed, must be invoked to the aid of common school educa- 
tion. ‘The public press has been almost silent on this sub- 
ject. Amid the jarring conflicts of party, and the louder 
claims of other interests, the true policy of the State, the 
improved education of every child, has been forgotten. 
The sanctuary — out of which, like the river of the 
prophet, that imparted life wherever it flowed, common 
school education in Germany, Scotland, Switzerland, and 
New England, sprang into existence—in its zeal to pro- 
mote the Sunday school, the Bible, the Tract, the Mis- 
sionary, the Temperance cause, has almost forgotten if 
not disowned this, its earliest offspring. Educated men, 
while they have gone into the Lecture room,,. that new field 
of popular influence and instruction, to advance the cause 
of truth, justice, literature, and philosophy, have scarce- 
ly touched on that of common school education, which 
holds every other good cause in its embrace. All of 
these, and other agencies, for reaching and informing 





the public mind, must be called in to aid the improve- 
ment of this long forgotten heritage of the many. 

2. The agency of good books in education, should be in- 
troduced as early as practicable, into our school system. 
I fear however, that nothing effectual will be done by 
the districts to purchase libraries, until moved by the 
pressure of public opinion from abroad, unless the State 
holds out an inducement to tax themselves for this ob- 
ject, as they are riow authorized to do. New York, to 
whose citizens belong the credit of having originated 
and realized the plan, first empowered each district to act, 
as our law now does. Nothing was accomplished, except 
through the generous sacrifices of individuals. She after- 
wards appropriated a given sum, ($53,000 a year, for five 
years,) and required that the same amount should be 
raised by taxation, for this object. Now every one of her 
ten thousand school districts, has, or will soon have, a 
library of fifty or a hundred volumes. To say nothing of 
the influence which these libraries will have in other 
respects, the intellectual tastes and habits which they 
will create and foster, must lead to great improvements 
in the common schools of that State, to meet the high- 
er educational wants of society. 

An appropriation of ten cents, on each person enumer- 
ated, to each school society, on condition that they 
should increase it, by at least an equal amount from 
other sources, to establish school libraries, would pur- 
chase, at the average price of the books most likely to be 
selected, at least twenty-five thousand, and probably, thirty 
thousand volumes—more than there are now in all the 
social libraries of the State. Unlike the latter, no person 
of suitable age, because they were unable to pay, would 
be excluded from the right of drawing books. Can the 
expenditure of so small a sum in any other way accom- 
plish so universal a good? The sum might be appro- 
priated from the avails of the Town Deposite Fund, or 
the School Fund. I have suggested that the sum shall 
be paid over to the school society, instead of the dis- 
tricts, and the corresponding amount be raised there 
by tax or voluntary subscriptions, because it is easy to 
see, that with the limited means to. be appropriated by 
each district, and the small number of suitable booksnow 
prepared, that most of the districts in any society, would 
purchase the same volumes, and thus the reading of the 
community would be narrowed down to a few authors. 
If however, the whole sum appropriated to each of the 
districts, should be expended by the society, it would 
purchase a better and larger selection of books, which 
could either be kept entire, at some central point, or be 
divided into as many libraries as there are districts, and 
pass in succession through them all, under such regulations 
as the society might adopt. 

3. Many of the evils universally complained of and which 
reSult from-crowding children of every age, and of both 
sexes, in the whole course of common school instruction 
under one teacher in summer, and another teacher in 
winter, can be obviated, and ahigher degree of improve- 
ment secured with existing means, by a gradation of 
schools. The elements.of such a gradation may be found 
in the high schools, union schools, and district schools, 
now recognized in the law. The studies appropriate to 
each should be defined, and different grades of qualifica- 
tions in teachers appropriate to eath class of schools 
should be established. Such a gradation will be found 
to exist in the best systems of public instruction, at 
home and abroad, and without it, I do not see how thor- 
ough instruction can be given in even the lower bran- 
ches, much less, how the higher and more practical stud- 
ies can be made common to the children of the poor 
and the rich. In the cities of the State especially the 
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want of such a gradation is most evident, and its intro- 
duction is perfectly and immediately practicable. For this 
object and for the purposes of more vigilant and efficient 
school inspection and direction, the cities of the State 
should be constituted each, one district, with all the powers 
now given, both to school societies and districts. 

4, The most efficient instrumentality, however, on which 
we can rely for the permanent, and almost indefinite 
improvement of education in our common schools, is 
the employment of teachers properly qualified for their 
duties. The want of such teachers is widely felt, and 
the absence of all arrangements for securing the necessary 
supply, is the principal defect in our system. 

hat can be done to remove this defect? Upon the 
practical solution of this problem depends the immediate 
and permanent prosperity of our schools. 

1. The first, and necessarily imperfect method of se- 
curing well qualified teachers, would be to raise the stan- 
dard of qualification now required by law, and to create 
a county or senatorial district board for the examination 
of teachers. This would operate to induce candidates 
to prepare themselves more extensively and thoroughly in 
the studies which they are to teach, and on which they are 
to be examined, and would exclude in a great measure 
the operation of local, family and personal influences in 
granting or withholding the necessary certificates. There 
is however no sure test of ability and skifl in instruction 
and government, but actual demonstration in the school 
room. To secure this practical knowledge, other means 
than those of examination, however strict and impartial, 
and than such as now exist in the State must be provided. 

2. A second method would be to improve the present 
sources relied on for supporting teachers. These sources 
are the common schools, and the higher seminaries of 
education. Both might be made far more efficient than 
they now are inthis respect, by engrafting upon them a 
class or department for the education of teachers. 

From the older and more advanced scholars of either 
sex of the district schools, or the high school if it exists, 
such as have distinguished themselves by their scholarship, 
and good conduct, and manifest the requisite talents, as 
well as désire to become teachers, might be selected to 
receive, inthe evening and at such other times as might 
be found! convenient, specific instruction in the theory 
and practice of teaching. These might be allowed to as- 
sist in their respective schools under the direction of the 
teacher, with great profit to themselves, and to the 
younger classes especially. They would thus have an 
opportunity of applying their instructions to practice, 
they would not be educated above their business, and 
would acquire the habits and methods of teaching in 
the very class of schools which they would afterwards be 
called upon to instruct. If school societies understood 
their own interest, they would establish a common school 
of a higher order, if for no other purpose than to provide 
a home supply of better teachers for their respective dis- 
tricts. In Holland this method was formerly the sole 
resort for the training of teachers, but in perfecting her 
system of primary instruction, as will be seen in the 
Appendix, regularly organized Normal Schools have been 
lately established. In the public schools of the city of New 
York this plan is thoroughly organized and carried 
out. In Boston and Philadelphia, a model school is con- 
nected with it. 

Academies and similar institutions can become more 
useful than they now are in supplying good teachers— 

First, by instituting a ‘‘ teachers’ class’ in the winter 
and spring for young ladies, and in the summer and au- 
tumn for young men, who have been teachers, or expect to 
become such soon, Here they should have an opportu- 


nity to revise the studies of the district school, and re ceiv 
such knowledge of the best methods and familiar prac- 
tical illustrations as the principal and other friends of 
education can give during the period allotted to the 
course. Anexperiment ofthis kind was tried at Hartford 
in the Grammar School with a class of twenty six young 
men, and inthe Female Seminary with a class of sixteen 
young ladies, with the most gratifying results. 

Second, by organizing a department for the more lib- 
eral and thorough education ofteachers. Such a depart- 
ment should include a professor, who should devote his 
whole time to the theory and practice of education, a 
course of instruction embracing all the studies of the 
common schools with the best methods of communicating 
them to others, and a model school. The model school 
might be a primary department of the academy, under an 
appropriate assistant, or the neighboring district school, 
in which under the supervision of the professor, the best 
methods should be pursued. The students of the depart- 
ment should have an opportunity not only of witnessing 
frequently and familiarly the exercises and management 
of this school, but should receive explanations and lec- 
tures there as to the modes pursued, be allowed to con 
duct the recitations, and on return to the class room be 
required to give their views in writing and orally on what 
they had seen or heard. 

In giving the above outline of a properly organized 
“ Teachers’ Department,” I have in reality, incorpo- 
rated the Normal School with the Academy. The ad- 
vantages of this arrangement are the saving of much ad- 
ditional expense for buildings, apparatus, and assistants, 
and the liberalizing influence of association in the recita- 
tion room, and out of it, with persons destined to other 
pursuits,on the mind and manners of those who are to 
become teachers. The disadvantages are, in the present 
comparatively low social and literary position, accorded 
to the profession, in public estimation, lest the depart- 
ment and those connected with it, should be regarded as 
only an appendage to the Academy ; and those destined 
for a longer or shorter time to become teachers, lose that 
enthusiasm in the proposed calling which is essential to 
eminent success, and acquire, what under the most favor- 
able circumstances, is likely to come soon enough, a 
partiality for those pursuits, which they see command a 
higher social rank, more honorable fame, and a richer 
pecuniary return. What is now wanted in this State, 
and in the country, are institutions in which the exclusive 
attention of men of the first talents, and experience in edu- 
cation, should be devoted to the distinct object of giving 
the greatest practical elevation and efficiency, to the pro- 
fession of common school teacher, and where all the 
arrangements, to the minutest detail, should be shaped to 
accomplish this great end. This want can be in no way 
so effectually supplied as by the establishment of at 
least, one thoroughly organized Normal School. 

In conclusion, let me commend to the Board, and 
through them to the Legislature, the importance of mak- 
ing adequate provision for supplying our common schools 
with good teachers and good books. These two elements 
of improvement will impart to the public mind, and our 
school system, an impulse of the most powerful characte, 
and eventually work out such modifications as will adapt 
it to the wants of the State and the. age. May the 


claims of the seventy thousand children now in the schools, 
and the tens of thousands who will soon occupy their seats, 
and our places in the community, not find a cold, unwilling, 
or discordant audience in the highest council of the State. 
HENRY BARNARD, 2d. 





Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools. 
New Haven, May 11, 1840. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD. 


THE 





REMARKS. 


No. 1.—Abstract of Returns made by School Visiters 
respecting the Common Schools in 1839-40. 


Agreeable to the direction of the Board, blank forms for 
returns, to be filled up by school visiters, were prepared and 
forwarded to the cler: of each school society, In some in- 
stances the blanks did not reach their place of destination ; in 
others they were received so late that the visiters did not feel 
themselves called upon to fill them up; in others, owing to a 
want of system in collecting the information required, the re- 
turns have been filled up with a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble. 

The blanks were returned from about one half of the school 
societies in season, with a large mass of valuable siatistica/ 
information, specimens of which may be seen in the aecom- 
panying tables, A. B. C. D. 


A exhibits specimens of the condition of the common 
schools in both the summer and winter terms. Information 
was asked respecting the condition of the schools in the sum- 
mer of 1839, in a few particulars, which could have been given 
without difficulty, if there had been a compliance with the 
requisitions of the law in regard to school registers and annual 
reports. From the want of the proper sources of information, 
the returns in these particulars are generally very imperfect, 


BB presents an abstract of the returns respecting the winter 
schools of 1839-40, in each of the eight counties of the State. 
This table could have been greatly extended. It however 
gives favorable specimens of the accuracy and completeness 
with which the blanks are, in a majority of instances, filled 
out, and will enable the Board, and all who consult it, to test 
the accuracy of the conclusions arrived at in the report, and 
to compare the condition of the schools in districts situated in 
the same society, and in different societies. 


€ gives the aggregate and average attendance in the com- 
mon schools in districts included within the limits of inccr- 
porated cities, and in manufacturing villages, compared with 
the enumeration in August, 1839. 


D presents the condition of the common schools during 
the past year, as estimated from the returns. In arriving at 
these general results, reference has been had to the details 
given for each district. These details are in some instances 
gathered from + ger accurately kept by school teachers and 
are worthy of full reliance. In others there is evidently nei- 
ther accuracy or completeness, and if the requirements of 
the law respecting the examination of candidates to teach, and 
the visitation of schools have been as loosely complied with, 
the low condition uf the common schools in such societies is 
easily explained. It is universally true that where the duties 
required of school visiters are performed with faithfulness, 
and intelligence, that the schools are in a flourishing condi- 
tion. And itis generally true, that where the duties have 
been delegated to a small committee in the first instance, or to 
a sub-committee of one or two persons of the proper qualifica- 
tions, they have been most faithfully perfurmed. 

There is a wide difference in the respect paid to the law in 
different counties and in different school societies in the 
same county. Returns were received from every school so- 
ciety but one in Tolland and Middlesex counties. While in 
New London and Fairfield counties there are societies which 
have not made any returns during the present or the past year, 
and yet there are certificates on file tlt the schools in such 
ocieties “have been kept in all respects according to law.” 


No. 2.—Books in use, or recommended to be used by 
School Visiters. 


In this table, the names of the different books in use, are 
arranged according to the number of school societies in which 


they are found. The number of societies-in which they are 
recommended to be used is also given. 


No. 3.—Annual Reports of School Visitere. 


The law provides that school visiters shall submit a re- 
port annually, to their respective school societies, as to the 
condition of the several schools, with plans and suggestions 
for their improvement. These reports should cover their of- 
ficial year, and it was the intention of the framers of the law 
of May 1838, requiring this duty, that they should be made at 
the close of the year, for which the committee were appointed. 
A request was made by the Secretary of the Board, that re- 
ports should be made out respecting the winter schools, and 
forwarded to him at Hartford. This has been done in many 
instances. So far as the topics touched upon are of a general 
interest, they are included in the selections. The excellent 
report of the Farmington committee is given entire, as a — 
specimen of the manner in which these reports should be 
made up. Many excellent practical suggestions will be found 
in allof them. A great service would be rendered to the 
cause of common school improvement, if school visiters 
would perform their duty in this respect with fidelity and in- 
telligence, and then bring their reports before parents and the 
schools. It will not dosimply to place the report in the hands 
of the clerk, to be read at the regular school meeting. Efforts 
must be made by those interested in improving the schools to 
get — meetings in each district, and have it read there, 
and then to have it printed and circulated widely among pa- 
rents. A course like this, in a few years, would break up the 
outs which now prevails and substitute in its place a spirit 
of inquiry and of efficient action. 

Under New Haven will be found a full account of the sys- 
tem of mutual instruction as pursued by Mr. Lovell in his 
school. This account was drawn up at the request of the 
Secretary, and, although long, is given éntire, in justice to the 
system which, in a subsequent notice of the public schools of 

olland, is severely condemned. 


No. 4.— School Houses. 


In addition to what is contained in this number of the Ap- 
pontia, reference is made tothe selections in the previous num- 

r, as to the present condition of school houses. It is gratify- 
ing to be able to refer to almost every school society, where 
any thing has been attempted in the way of school improve- 
ment, for better specimens of school house architecture than 
before existed. 


No. 5.—Common Schools in other States and Countries. 


In this number of the appendix will be found much valuable 
information respecting the means and condition of common 
school education in Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and in the cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Providence. Much of this information will be found 
scattered through volumes 1 and 2 of the Connecticut Com- 
mon School Journal. It has been condensed and arranged 
for this appendix, that the Board and the Legislature might be 
able more conveniently to compare the provisions and results 
of our Own school system with those of systems more recently 
—— ‘ 

he account of the school systems in Holland and Prussia 
is abridged from a recent report of M. Cousin, the present 
Minister of Public Instruction in France, and a report of Alex- 
ander Dallas Bache, LL. D., President of the Girard College 
of Orphans, to the trustees of that institution, on “ Education 
in Europe.” This last report makes a volume of 800 pages 
octavo, and isa most valuable contribution tothe cause of 
education, not only in public but seleet schools, and those of 
a higher as well as elementary grade. We wish that every 
parent in Connecticut, and every friend of our common schools, 
could read the account here given of elementary instruction 





in Europe. 





Appendix, No. 1.—ABSTRACT OF RETURNS 
MADE BY SCHOOL VISITERS RESPECTING THE COMMON SCHOOLS IN 1839-40. 
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Specimen of Returns respecting the Winter Schools. 








SCHOOL SOCIE- 
TIES and DIs- 
TRICTS. 
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REMARKS, &c. 





FARMINGTON. 

Sub-committee appointed. See their Report 
under “ Annual Reports.” Schools are improv- 
ing; the work was commenced in 1837-8, and 
has been persevered in, until a lively interest is 
felt in the condition of the schools. Three libra- 
ries; one has 750 vols.; 850 in Sabbath school 
librariés, 

AVON. 

Sub-committee appointed ; recommend that a 
committee entirely distinct from the making or 
vending of school books, be appointed to select 
and recommend text books for all the district 


5|schools. uy | in east part of Avon, estab- 
21 


lished in 1799; members, and 109 vols.; de- 
clining. Village library was established in 1835, 
has 10 members and 35 vols.; declining. 


WETHERSFIELD, Ist. 
Two private schools numbering 62 scholars. 
“Union library” established in 1784, numbers 
734 vols. 


SALISBURY, 

Sub-committee appointed ; recommend an al- 
teration of the law limiting the time within which 
the first and last visit should be made, Union 
schools practicable and desirable. ‘“ Smith Li- 
brary,” established about 1780, not in a flourish- 
ing condition, “Society Library” founded by 
a donation of 150 vols. from Caleb Bingham, 
and increased by town and individual aid, till it 
numbers about vols, 


CORNWALL, 

Sub-committee appointed. Two Union schools 
might be established. “ Franklin library Asso- 
ciation,” numbers 150 vols.; 20 members. An 
association for mutual improvement bas existed 
for eight or ten years with the happiest results. 
Three private schools with 53 scholars ; average 


’ rate of tuition $3. 


Beruiem.—Sub-committee appointed. 


GOSHEN. 

Sub-committee appointed. The chairman re- 
marks that the vreat failure is in the examination 
of teachers. ‘I have not met one teacher who 
could explain by the blocks the square or the cube 
root, or tell why such rules were given, although 
they could repeat the rules and do the sums.”— 
Recommend that the annual report be read in 
town meeting, as so few purents attend the socie- 
ty meeting. An academy established in 1824, 
numbers 45 students; tuition from $6 to $10. 


DANBURY. 

Sub-committee appointed. A “ high school,” 
supported in part by a fund, and in part a 
lic money and tuition, with 60 students. veral 
districts are omitted in this table. Mechanics li- 
brary free to all apprentices of “ good moral char- 
acter.” “Scientific and Literary Association,” 
for the delivery of lectures, &c. 


Witton.—Three visiters appointed. 
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FAIRFIELD. PROSPECT, 
Conte 19901 ‘er Sub-committee appointed. « Many scholars 

Banks’, South, 1 1/20 Stay away from school to avoid paying balance 

Bunks’, North, 1| 6/25 of term bills. It is wretched Policy to tax parents 

Deerfield, 18 in proportion to the attendance o their children, 

Bulkley’s, - It is a premium on non-attendance. Societies 

Cane 8/26 2'should be a to see that every child is in 

East, 3/16 school at least four months to be entitled to public 

South, elas 14'Money for that child, and be obliged to continue 

wavensvar | |@ free school four months in summer and in win- 
entre, 7| 2/65 ter,” 

Branch, do. 6 BS WATERBURY, 

orth Centre, 29) Sub-committee appointed. « Waterbury Li- 

Pte, 1o/brary” has 293 vale and two parish libraries 

Buck’s Hill, labout 300 vols. Over 900 books in Sabbath 

Gaylord Plain, 2'schoul libraries, Committee recommend that the 

Saw Miil Plain, time of making first and last visitation should be 

Gas 1 p altered “to the first, and last one fourth of term.” 

re 4 Pasture, heb, , oe manne - 

ub-committee appointed. ourishing acad- 

— emy with 44 scholere ; tuition $10 to $i8 per 

re ~treet, 4/22 term of 22 weeks, and private school for young 

Centre District, {222 ladies; tuition $3. Library association founded 

South Disee 335° M15 ; 81 members, at $1 a share, and 25 cents 
North District, 1/21| €/12|M/14 per week; 131 vols.; lectures delivered once a 
Moss’ Farms, 1/24) /13)M|15 8 quarter. 
} Nene ocen La r 3 HAMDEN, 
hers alyai Sub-committee appointed. There is a libra 
— a aoe % sof about 100 vols, ieakeaial with a society “ for 
Stony Hill 20) $ moral and intellectual improvement.” dmis- 
aad Diora, 1eP \30 a sion $1. About 30 members. 
aa 'e - Sed. ‘ oo Visio 40 -th 
ub-committee appointed. isit ail the 
ies eee ~—_ . a a schools twice, and ome three times. Examina- 
Western District, 13/F | 7 00 tion of teachers strict—many candidates rejected. 
Middle District, 12M/14 00 Second district established a primary school for 
mens 18|M/92 all the children under 8, and two higher depart- 
: IM 6/ments, one for girls and the other for boys over 
“ 9 ; 48\F he committee recommend a revision and 
. sol oo ™ consolidation of the sehool law. . Gocial libra 
: 3, 20'M 20 00 b 3/in district No. 2, has 350 vols. an Franklin li- 
“ 5 20/M|18 00 1 00) ‘|brary in No. 1, about 500 vols, 
. | ae 3d. TT , SAYBROOK, 3d. OR WESTBROOK. 

entre District, 20/M 1) Sub-committee appointed, who examined all 
Weat District, 20/M/16 i of the teachers, visited each school twice and of- 
North Discier’ 8 4 11 tener ; report the schools as improving. Meet- 
Horse Hill, 32/35 1] 3/ing of all the schools in March for public exam- 
Heyden District, 30 24 1 ination ; appeared well. The chairman of the 
a s | board of visiters lectured in meet of the districts, 

D on common schools, just before the commence- 
— Districe 101 3 5 6 H ment of the winter schools. Meetings fully at- 

FRANKLIN, Ist | 7itended. Private school in Winter, 34 scholars $ 

re I, = as a3 g|tuition $3. 

“ ? 29 3) 1) 2 2 1 PRESTON, 2d. 

“ 4, 41) 3) 5) 23 3} Visiters recommend the distribution of the 

“ 5, 33 9 5) 23 “lavails of the Town Deposite Fund equally 

. es oa. as ' | fo among the districts. Sub-committee appointed. 
1st District, 2 POMFRET, ABINGTON SOCIETY. 
x “ United lib has 250 vols. and about 25 
4th « members, and ies library 237 vols. and 18 
Sth « meinbers. The clerk recommends the organiza- 
6h « tion of an independent board for the eXamination 

ee "7 17 00 121 of teachers, and summary process for settling all 

South W. 44) 51) 4 . 1 2 2 P litigation in school matters. 
mann Wat, 3 25)1 12 00 i 1| 4 NORTH KILLINGLY. 

KILLINGLyY. | | Sub-committee appointed, Eight different au- 
0.1, 51) 51 _ - S githors are returned as in use in Arithmetic, and 
rar w Trio 12 50 six in Reading. The visiters adopted the list of 
“ 4 44) 49/30) 18 00 books recommended by a committee appointed b 
an 43 25/1 12 50 the County Association for this urpose, No 
- & = _ r= private school or public library. Lyceum re- 

“ g 77, 71/42 17 00 10|cently established, 
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STERLING. 

Sub-committee agents, No libraries, &c. 
Recommended that the avails of the Town De- 
posite Fund be divided equally among the dis- 
tricts. 


NazareTaH.—Sub-committee appointed. 


22 tO GOGO RD 80 09 GO et et 


MANSFIELD, 2d. 

A valuable library formerly existed, but the 
books are now much worn and seldom called for. 
g\ The chairman of the sub-committee invited all 
the youth over 10 years, to meet at his house on 
Tuesday evening, through the winter, for exer- 
cises in reading, spelling, —— and speak- 
ing. The meetings were fully attended to the 
close.’ 


COVENTRY, Ist. 

Sub-committee ~ peree They recommend 
that the society shall build the school house, and 
assess the expenses on the district.—See Annual 
Reports. 





Coventry, 2d.—Sub-committee appointed. 


COLUMBIA. 

Sub-committee appointed. A town library 
once existed, but the books are now scattered.— 
“The Union Debating Society,” consists of 
about 25 members, and holds weekly meetings in 
the winter. 


























C. 


Enumeration and Attendance in Cities and Manufactu- 
ring Villages. 


limi at ee - A Aggregate Average 
ts 
and manufac "160. attendance. attendance. 
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Wew Haven, 1 2354 670 
een, = — 
rid rt, 
Sertich, 347 
New London, 1026 
Hartford, 2243 
Manufacturing villages, 12 1002 


4 
1 
1 
3 
3 


D 
Estimated condition of the Common Schools in 1839-40. 


Number of School Societies, . 

Number of School Districts, ‘ ‘ 
Number of children over 4 and under 16, = 
Number of scholars of all ages in the district schools, 
Number under 4 years, . ° ° ‘ 
Number over 16 yeurs, 

Average daily attendance, 

Average length of school, 


- 55,000 

. 35 weeks. 

Males, 1,600 
Females, 

Number of teachers employed at any one time, about i 

Males, 


Number of teachers in summer and winter schools, 


Average wages per month and “board round,” 


Average wages per month and board themselves, ; Peonales, ory 
Amount of dividends of School Fund, to pay the wages of 
teachers only, . ‘ ; ° 
Amount of dividends of Town Deposite Fund, $33,000 
Amount of do. local Fund, , , . $7,000 
Amount raised by tax on the scholar to pay wages of teacher, $18,000 
Estimated number of children in private schools, 12,000 
Estimated expense of do. fortuition, . : $100,000 
Estimated number of children in no school, 8,000 


$104,900 
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APPENDIX NO. 2. — Abstract of Retuins respecting the Books in use, or recommended to be used by 
School Visiters. 











' Z| lock’s Course of Time, North Ameri- Greenleaf’s 15 6 
Spelling Books and #! can Ist Book, North American 2d Pond’s Murray 5 
Dictionaries. 2| Book, Olney’s Child’s Manual, Com- Brown’s 43 
F E stock’s Common School Book, Picture Olney’s i» SS 2 
Webster’s 118 92} Defining and Reading Book, General Green’s, Dowd’s, Peirce’s 1 
Town’s 12 5} Class Book, Good’s Book of Nature. Webster’s, 2 
Hazen’s 9 4| Child’s Ist Book, Sequel to English Gould’s Brown 1 
Mother’s Primer 3 Reader, Emerson’s Premium, Mrs. ; History. , 
Sears’, Angell’s 2 Sigourney’s Boy’s Book, Pupil’s Ist Goodrich’s 61 36 
Chichester’s, Parley’s, North American, Book, Parley’s History, Farmer's Olney’s 3 7 
Bolles’, Fellenberg School Book, Mt. Vernon Reader, Haile’s 16 6 
Webster’s Dictionary 3 7 Popular Lessons, Premium History, 1 | Webster's U.S. 18 10 
Walker's do 1 Arithmetics. pene ’s j lt 3 
Heading Books. Smith’s 107 60|First Book of History 9 
Bible 89 40\Daboil’s 98 35) History of Connecticut 8 2 
National Preceptor 76 43) Cyiburn’s 57 10) Robbins’ ‘ 6 4 
Easy Lessons 59 14] Adams’ 55 10| Worcester’s, Whelpley’s Compend 5 
Easy Reader 54 19! Davies’ 40 13\ Tytler’s, Barber’s 4 4 
English Reader 53 9!Botham’s 33  |Davenport’s, Butler’s ; 2 
Child’s Guide 33 10/Emerson’s 32 1|Willard’s, Rollin’s, School History of 
National Reader 25 11/Oiney’s 28 12| U.8., Russel’s, History of England 1 
Intelligent Reader 23 6|Wanzer’s 6 | Philosophy. , 
Reatier’s Guide, Angell’s Series 19 | Parley’s, White’s | Comstock’s, Swift's, Biake’s, Olmsted’s, 
Primary Reader F 16 13)Loveil’s, Ruger’s, Child’s Manual, Ains- Jones’, Child’s, Gale’s. 
Porter’s Rhetorical Reader 16 8 worht Geo ~y- 
Young Reader 14 lTyler’s 2 Walker’s. 
American ist Class Book 12 1 Wiiller’s Greenleaf’s, Batton’s, Root’s, Chemistry. 
Introduction to Nationa Reader 12 4! Pike’s, Green's, Youth’s, Wedgewood 1 Comstock’s, Jones’. 

Hall’s Reader’s Manual 11 15 ’ ; : . Geolegy. 

Goodrich’s History, Sequel to Easy Geographies. ? Mathers. 

. Lae] Aad re Book 9 _ ’s ~ 7 Aetmenemy 
upil’s 3 ass Book 5 mith's Jt 44 +) ) ate f : , 

Cless Book of Nature, Olney’s History 7 {Peter Parley’s 81 15| Burritt’s, Blake's, ae Ay Huntington’s, 

Webster's U.S. History, Hale’s History 6 2 |Huntington’s 44 10 alte. 

Child’s Instructor 6 3)Malte Brun’s 24 2 *Sowtene 

Second toes Renter, Aseions Pre- ae , 7 posccovectey 
ceptor, Pierpont’s, Columbian Ora- illage Schoo ’ wc , 
au, Child’s Moodie, Introduction*to Mitcheli’s 9 19 Day's, Davies’, Colburn’s. 

English Reader Woodbridge’s 8 2 Fie Gane, 

Worcester’s Series, Lovell’s Series, U. Aall’s ' 6 1 line's, Gillew's. 

S. Speaker, Third Class Reader, W illet’s, Goodrich’s, : 2 ., p Book-keeping. . 
Scott’s Lessons, Mrs. Sigourney’s Family Teacher, Introduction to Hun- Harris’, Preston’s, Foster’s, Hitchcock's. 
Girl’s Book 4 tington, Adams’, Smilie’s, Adams’ Hotany. 

Robbins’ History 3 Asssistant, Comsiock’s. 

Irving’s Columbus, Monitor, Improved Grammars. |_ Andrew’s & Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. 
Reader, American Reader, Jack Hal- Smith’s 113 72) Virgil. Blair’s Rhetoric. Jameison’s Rheto- 
yard, Sequel to Child’s Guide, 2 |Murray’s 34 10 ric. Wayland’s Moral Science. Comstock’s 

Cobb’s Child’s Guide, Young Punil, Pol- Kirkham’s 23 10'Phisiology. Watts on the Mind. 








APPENDIX NO. 3.— Selections from the Reports of School Visiters. 


FARMINGTON. 
The subscribers, having been appointed a Committee to visit the 


schools during the past season, and having performed the duties assign- 
ed them, submit the following 


REPORT: 
The office of a visiter of Common Schools, though humble, is by no 
means unimportant; for on the faithful discharge of the duties belong- 


ing to it, depend in a great degree the prosperity and success of an insti- 
tution, which, more than any other, (the institutions of the Gospel only 


“excepted,) is to perpetuate our liberties, preserve our laws, and es- 


tablish our government. “Intelligence is the lifeof liberty.” As long 
as the mass of our population is educated, so long will freedom find a 
residence in our country; but when ignorance prevails, anarchy and 
misrule “' will darken every prospect in our fair land.” 

With such views of the importance of common school education, your 
Committee have attempted a faithful discharge of the duties of their of- 
fice, and with an honest desire to promotethe welfare of our own schools, 
endeavor to present a true report, noticing such excellencies and defects 
as they have observed, in their visitations. 

The first school visited, was Mr. G’s. in Piatnvitte, Oct. 29th, the 
day afier he commenced. Thirty-five children were present. 

lst Class, consisting of twelve boys and six girls. Read in Nation- 
al Preceptor, both in prose and poetry; some well, others poorly ;— 
much room for improvement in all; spelling not very good; a great 
want of distinctness in pronouncing the syllables. Examined in rules 
of reading and punctuation, and in Arithmetic and Geography, which 
they had just commenced. 

Class in Grammar recited a lesson well. 

2d Class, eight boys and one girl, from six to eight years old. Read 
in Child’s Guide decently ; poorly in the Testament; spelled in mono- 
syllables weli, except a want of distinctness. 

d Class, three boys and two girls from five to eight years old. 
Just commenced reading in Readings, very poorly, by spelling nearly 
all the words. 

One boy ten years, and two boys four years old, in the Alphabet. 





Children in this school generally backward. Mr. G. appears well 
qualified for the business of teaching, and at the second visitation 
great improvement may be expeeted. 

Second Visitation, of Puainvitie School, Feb. 19, 

1st Class, ten boys, eight girls. Read well both in Prose and Poetry. 
Very decided improvement made during the winter; spelled well. 

2d Class, six boys, one girl. Read in National Preceptor; a book 
too elevated for scholars of their acquisitions, and though they read de- 
cently, they would have appeared to much etter advantage, in amore 
suitable book. 

3d Class, eight boys, three girls. Read in Easy Reader tolerably 
well, and spelled very well for scholars of their age. Recited Arith- 
metical Tables and easy questions in Arithmetic very readily, and 
have made good improvement. 

4th Class, two scholars. Read not very fluently. 

G. M. best writer of the boys; L. B. and M. M. of the girls.— 
Some general improvement in writing, though not as great as could 
be desired. Class in Geography had been through North and South 
America, and Europe; passed a respectable examination. 

Examination in Grammar and Arithmetic, creditable, both to the 
teacher and scholars. 

In justice to Mr. G. it ought to be mentioned, that the attendance, 
and consequent improvement of his school, has been greatly interrupt- 
ed by the whooping cough, which has prevailed very generally among 
the children; there has been however, notwithstanding this interruftion, 
decided improvement, and Mr. G. has proved himself a very competent 
teacher; his instruction is useful and practical, especially in Arithme- 
tic; government good, administered with apparent mildness and decis- 
ion. Some want of neatness apparent in the school room, and coats 
and hats in too much confusion in the hall. The school house needs 
some repairs ; it ought to be white-washed, and the room would be very 
much improved, by putting in desks and seats similar to those in 
Union and White Oak districts. Shade trees around the house would 
render it much more pleasant and inviting. 

Second school visited was the Sourx, Oct. 29th, Mr. C, Teacher. 
School commenced the 28th Oct. 
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Number present thirty-eight, twenty-two boys and sixteen girls. 
1st Class, eight boys, three girls. ing indifferent. 


noticed. No time is lost, in becoming acquainted with the scholars ; 
none in classifying and arranging them, but at the commencement of a 





2d Class, three boys and two girls, Read poorly in National Pre-| new term, he takes them up where he left them at the close of the pre- 


ceptor, manifested but little interest in their books. 

3d Class, six scholars. Read poorly in Popular Lessons. 

4th Class, four in Child’s Instructor, very backward. : 

5th Class, three boys reading in words of three letters; four reading 
in Child’s Primer; four in the Alphabet; three boys and two girls re- 

cited in definitions of Grammar. No writing exhibited. 

School just commenced, and in a very disorderly state; a great deal 
of whispering and playing, and the school backward. F'rom Mr. C’s. 
reputation as a teacher, the Committee hope to see decided improve- 
ment, during the winter. 

Second Visitation, of Soura School, Feb. 18th, eighteen boys, and 
twenty-five girls present. 

1st Class, twelve boys, ten girls. Read in National Preceptor; ve: 
manifest improvement; mutually correct each other; read very well 
together ; defined words readily, and spelled well. Three boys spoke 
declamations in a very creditable manner to themselves. 

2d Class, five boys and three girls. Read in National Preceptor, and 
exhibited considerable improvement. This book however, is not 
suitable for them ; too elevated and difficult. Defined words with tol- 
erable accuracy, and manifested a good degree of interest in their studies. 
Spelling tolerable. 

3d Class, six boys in Popular Lessons ; very decided improvement; 
defined words tolerably well, and answered readily a variety of ques- 
tions in Arithmetic, &c., proposed by the teacher. 

_ 4th Class, one boy and two girls. Read in Child’s Instructor, some 
improvement; gave definitions and answered a variety of useful ques- 
tions. 

5th Class, two boys just beginning to read in readings in the Spel- 
ling Book. , 

_ 6th Class, four girls in Child’s Primer; answered some simple ques- 
tions, calculated to interest them, and exciie their attention. 

In consequence of the back wardness and insubordination of theschool 
as exhibited at the first visitation, in the fall, Mr. C. must have had a la- 
borious winter, to bring it to its present state. ‘There has been decided 
improvement in the various branches of learning pursued, and in the 
manners and general order of the school ; but there is yet room for still 
greater improvement. The school needs to be brought to a more thor- 
ough subordination, and the Committee would suggest to the district 
the importance of retaining Mr. C. if possible for a longer time, as he 
would now promote the improvement of the school more rapidly, than 
it would be possible for a new teacher. ; 

The school room would be much improved by putting in desks and 
seats similar to those in Union and White Oak districts. If the pres- 
ent seats are retained, a back ought to be put upon one of the 
benches, occupied by the small children. The room also needs white- 
washing. 

Writing not much attended to. T.S. best writer of the boys, E. H. 
of the girls. 

Class of fourteen or fifteen in Grammar, had acquired a tolerable 
knowledge of its first principles. 

Class in Geography advanced as far as the Middle States. Some 
of the boys have been through Arithmetic, and some of the girls as far 
as Compound Proportion. 

‘The School repeated the Multiplication table together fluently. 
Scholars leave the room and return in a very orderly manner. 

Third School visited, was UNionvVILLE, Get 30th. Mr. H. teacher. 
Forty-one present, twenty-one boys; twenty girls. Heard classes as 
follows : . 

Ist Class, fourteen in number, eight boys and six girls, from nine to 
fourteen years old. Read in National Preceptor; girls very well, boys 
decently. Spelied well; recited stops and marks well. : s 

2d Class; seven girls, five boys. Read in Easy Reader with conside- 
rable fluency. Spelled well; recited abbreviations readily. 

3d Class, four boys and two girls, six to eight years old. Read very 
prettily in Child’s Instructor and Easy Lessons. Spelled well; ans- 
wered many useful and interesting questions proposed by the teacher. 

4th Class, four, from four to six years old, beginning to read in 
readings by spelling words. Spelled well, and answered simple ques- 
in ye 

5th Class, Read well in words of four letters. 

One little boy not four years old read in words of four letters. One 
do. in his Alphabet. 

A class of eight —_ and two girls recited well in Smith’s Geogra- 
phy. Also a class of eight girls and two boys in Olney’s Geography. 

very thing in the school room in perfect order. Stove blacked; floor 
clean; walls white washed. Hats and bonnets in their places; scholars 
leave the room and return with perfect regularity, without noise or bus- 
tle; very neat in their personal appearance. School admirably govern- 
ed; no whispering, afid very little noise. A greater degree of anima- 
tion in the teacher, would be a useful addition to the good qualities he 
already possesses. 

The Committee have witnessed with much satisfaction the advanta- 
ges enjoyed by the Unionville school, in consequence of the same teach- 
er’s being employed for the last two years. Though the school had just 
commenced, at their first visit, they found every thing in the order above 


old read admirably well. Mutual correction poet 


ceeding term, and carries them forward in a course of uninterrupted 
improvement, 


Second Visitation, of Unionvitte school, Feb. 25th. 

1st Class, eleven boys, six girls. Read in National Preceptor, the 

girls beautifully; some boys well; others poorly. Two bas ¢ a yomse 
well. 

2d Class, six girls, five boys. Read tolerably well in Easy Reader, 

and spelled in like manner. 

3d Class, four boys and one girl in Easy Lessons, Read and spel- 

led well for children of their age. 

4th Class, three girls and two boys, in Child's Instructor; began to 

read in readings since Nov.; read well. 

5th Class, three — and two girls. Read in words of two syllables 
and spelled very well. 
1st Class in Geography, had advanced as far as Austria in Europe. 
Appeared well upon examination. 
2d Class in Gedgraphy, advanced one hundred and ten pages; recited 
not as well as is desirable. 

Nine boys and three girls recited very well in English Grammar. 

Class in Arithmetic, most of them through the ground rules; two 

boys as far as Interest. 

here were in the school thirty-two writers; books perfectly neat, 

and such a remarkable similarity as to render it difficult to select. 

The Committee however think L. R., and S. P. are the best writers of 

the boys, and F. P. of the girls. 

The small children in this school are very forward, and have made 

good proficiency the past season. Of those most constant in their at- 

tendance, were the following: D. R. absent one-half day; A. G. one day, 

rs Ai. one day; H. P. one and one-half day; C. und M. P. each two 
ays. 

‘ound the school in excellent order, though not quite as still as at the 

first visit. A place for every thing and every thing in its place. 

few shade trees around the school house would be a great improvement. 

The Committee are confident that the inhabitants of Unionville ° 

promote their best interests, by employing a permanent teacher, and it 

1s hoped they will persevere in a course, calculated so well to advance 

the uninterrupted improvement of their children. 

Nov. 18th, visited school at Warre Oax; Miss P. teacher. Eleven 

scholars present. 

Ist Class, Read in National Preceptor, not very well. Spelling tol- 

erable. Writingdo. Two in Smith’s Grammar. 

2d Class, Read in National Preceptor, a book too elevated for the 

class. On the whole this school has not improved for two years past. 

Second Visitation, Feb. 19th. Present, ten boys and ten girls. 

1st Class, two boys and five girls. Read well both in prose and 

poetry; good improvement during the winter. 

Whole class parsed Grammar very well. 

Passed a respectable examination in Arithmetic. 

Two have been through Daboll, one through Olney, one as far 

as the Extraction of Roots. 

2d Class, three boys and too girls. Read well inthe Testament, and 

both in prose and poetry in National Preceptor. 

Advanced in Geography as far as Vermont. 

3d Class, two girls and one boy. Read tolerably well in the Testa- 
ment. 

4th Class, read in Testament. 

Introductory part of the Spelling book recited well by the older sehol- 
ars. Whole school spelled well. e have been through Geography. 
Very decided improvement exhibited in the school. 

Instructor. very faithful and thorough in teaching, but not sufficiently 
practical. Governed well, and with more animation, and by introdu- 
cing a system of mutual correction, definitions and explanations, she 
would be one of our most accomplished teachers. 

Situation of school house delightfal ; encompassed with shade trees, 
near a beautiful stream of water; room in good repair and clean though 
it needs white washing, and would be improved by elevating the teach- 
er’s desk and seat. The only school room in town which has a clock. 
H. H. best writer of the boys: L. H. do. of the girls. 

November 19th, visited Meneses school; Mr. O. teacher. Twenty- 
six present; commenced Nov. 4th. 

Ist Class, Ten, read in Testament, in poetry and prose, in National 
eee with good attention and great propriety. Mutual correction 

arctised. 
F 2d Class, read in National Preceptor, a book not suitable for them, 
too elevated for their progress. 

3d Class, read in Testament. : 

School house neat; pictures and evergreens suspended on the walls - 
ofthe room. Teacher has an admirable mode of exercising his schol- 
ars in Grammar, Arithmetic, Definitions, &c. 

- Also visited Miss C’s. school, and found it as usual in excellent con- . 
ition. 

March 20th, visited Mr. O’s. school, Minne district, second time. 

Ist Class, six boys, fourteen girls. Read in prose and poetry, in Na- 
tional Preceptor; read also a number of pieces in poetry together. One 
principal defect observed in reading was, too little distinction in the 
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stops and pauses. Aside from this defect, the reading wus good, ex- | Grammar, recited poorl 
pe in some instances too rapid. Spelling and defining good; on the syllables, read and spell 
who y w 


le, a good class. 
2d Class, four boys and five girls. Read in National Preceptor, both 
in prose and poetry, also read together very readily; emphasis not nat- 
ural; spelled well. 
, six boys, three girls. Read in Popular Lessons poorly, for 
children of their age, but taithfully instructed; very attentive; spelled 
and defined words very well; understood stops and marks thorougly; 
mutuaily corrected each other in reading. 
Three girls recited History U.S. very well, nearly through. 
ag girls in Class Book of Nature; have been through; recited very 
well. 
Eleven in Olney’s Geography, have been as far as Europe; recited 
well when they answered questions together; not as well when exam- 
ined separately by the Committee. 
Fifteen in Arithmetic. Five in first Division, two of these through 
Second Division, ten, as far as the compound rules. First Division 
passed a good examination; answered questions put by the Committee 
readily on their slates. 
Class in Grammar exhibited a good knowledge of it, as far as they 
had advanced. : 
The system of mutual correction is carried to very great perfection 
in this school, and produces its proper effect, in fixing the attention of 
the scholars, and in forming a critical habit of reading. 
School house perfectly neat; every thing in its place; hats and clothes 
put up in order; walls of the room ornamented with pictures; scholars 
© out and come in to the room in a very proper manner, quiet and still. 
Teacher entire control of the school, and governs admirably well; very 
zealous, and animated in his a 
A. H. best writer of the boys, M. A. H. best of the girls. 
Eighteen recited well in Olney’s Manual, 
March 3d, visited Miss W’s. school, lately kept by Miss C.; chil- 
dren all under eight. 
1st Class, read decently in National Preceptor; spelled well; recited 
easy lessons in Arithmetic. 
2d Class, four boys and two girls. Read in Popular Lessons; not 
very forward. 
3d Class, four boys and three girls. Read in Worcester’s 2d Book 


omer. 
4th Class, Worcester’s Primer, just beginning to read; consists of 
four little boys. 

The order of this school not as perfect as it has been, in consequecne 
of the recent change in teachers, on account of Miss C’s. sickness. 
Some confusion in going out and coming in. 

November 20th, visited West district, Mr. W. teacher. School, 
commenced the eleventh inst., thirty-three present. Heard exercises 
as follows: 

Ist, one in Alphabet, three in Emerson’s progressive Primer, two 
in Webster's Spelling Book, four in Swift’s Philosophy, five in 
Smith’s Arithmetic, two in Colburn’s Arithmetic, five in Child’s In- 
structor, ten in Murray’s Introduction, twelve in National Preceptor. 

1st Class, read remarkably well, some of the young children read 
well, others very backward. ‘There has been great improvement in the 
school in two years; some want of neatness in the room. 

Feb, 25th, visited West district schoo! second time, forty-two present. 

1st Class, six boys, seventeen girls. Read in National Preceptor, a 
part very well, some not as well. Spelled well. 

2d §-3d Classes, read well in Testament, twenty in the class. 

Two read in words of twe letters. Spelled well. 

Class in Grammar, twelve girls and one boy. Recited admirably 
well; best class in town. 

1s¢ Class, in Arithmetic, consisting of nine scholars. Examined on 
the slate as far as Square Root, and appeared very well; thoroughly 
and practially taught; no class in town appeared better. 

Class, in Arithmetic, advanced into Vulgar Fractions. Examin- 
ed on black board; well taught. 

Six girls in Watts on the mind, advanced about one hundred pages; 
recited well. 


Same class have been through Comstock’s Physiology; some in His-; tory United States. Six in 


—, and Geography could not be heard for want of time. 


—_—_—.. 


; two girls in do. well. Two in words of two 
ed well. Four in Spelling book. Four in Ol- 
ney’s Geograp © in spelling of three syllables. Two in Par- 
ley’s History, recited well. 

Ist Class, spelled well. 

Thescholars generally give evidence of having been well instructed. 

Visited WarTerviLLe school second time, March 2d. Fifteen present. 

1st Class, five girls, three boys. Read in National Preceptor. The 
"ay especially, were excellent readers; class read well together; spel- 
ing i good. 

Il recited in Geography as far as South America, a red well. 

Six were examined in Arithmetic, some as fur as Mensuration, 
others as fur as Interest. No class in town, of their age, appeared bet- 
ter. They gave very decisive evidence of having been taught thor- 
oughly and practically, as they were examined by the Committee with 
exercises on the slate, in the rules they have studied, without refer- 
ence to the book. ‘Two recited well in Watts onthe Mind. Six were 
examined in Grammar, and appeared respectably. 

2d Class, one little girl read well in y Lessons, has been half 
through the History of the United States, spelled well. 

3d Class, two boys and two girls, five and six yearsold. Read well 
in Child’s Guide; spelled well; have been through Olney’s First Lessons 
in Geography. 

4th Class, two little girls about five years old, read well in Child’s 
Guide, spelled well, recited hymns very prettily. 

A prominent fault observed in the spelling of this school was, the 
habit of running the syllables together; in other respects good. 

L. B. A. absent from school but two days, J. E. A. two days, J. F. A 
attended every day, children of Mr. H. A. 
Writing decent, A. A. best writer. 
Room neat, but would be improved by blacking the stove, and white 
washing the walls; hats, bonnets, &c., hung up in their place. 
Some of the scholars not pleasant in their intercourse with each other, 
nor sufficiently respectful to their teacher. There is a want of energy 
and decision in the government of the school. A reason for this may 
exist in the fact, (as the Committee have been informed) that fault had 
been found with a former teacher, when the school was in excellent 
order, for too great strictness and decision in government. The Com- 
mittee have observed the greatest proficiency in those schools which are 
under the entire control of the teacher, and parents who are unwilling 
that a wholesome discipline be maintained in school, pursue a course 
which tends greatly to retard the progress of their children. ‘“ Order 


is Heaven’s first law,” and without it, no school can be properly 


taught. 

Nov. 23d visited school in Norra Easr district, kept by Miss G, 
School commenced 11th; present twenty-one. Greater part of the chil- 
dren young. 
1st Class, five scholars. Read well in National Preceptor. ‘Three 
recited History United States. One Smith’s Geography. Three 
grammar. Spelied well. 
2d Class, six scholars. Read well in Popular Lessons, and when 
pe on what they had read, were able to give a good account. 

ited in Olney’s Geography. Three in Goodrich’s History Con- 
necticut. Spelled well. 
3d Class; five scholars. Read very well in Child’s Guide; recited in 
Emerson’s Arithmetic, and Swift’s Philosophy. Spelled well. 
4th Class; read in Easy Primer and Testament, very well for their 

ears. 

, One boy in words of three letters, four years old. 
School house in good repair; very pleasantly situated; would be much 
improved by planting shade trees around it. School well governed; still; 
children neat; manners good. Great improvement may be expected in 
this school. 
Visited Norra East district school second time, Feb. 24th. 
lst Class, four girls, three boys. Read in National Preceptor both 
in prose and poetry. Reading much improved, but some of the larger 
boys deficient both in reading and spelling; girls read very well; all 
examined in spelling by writing words on the black board. 
One recited in Smith’s Geography, advanced to Asia. Six in His- 
rich’s History United States, with 
Emerson’s Questions. Seven in Smith’s Arithmetic, four boys, three 


utual correction in reading, and a greater degree of animation, | girls, three of the class have been through to the appendix, and others 


would be an improvment in this school. 
E. Y. best writer, C. P. and D. W. second best; writing books gene- 
rally not very neat. 


as far as Decimal Fractions. Seven in Grammar. 


The Committee were much pleased with the examination of the 


children in the various studies noted above, as indicating the thorough 


. ¥. absent from school only one-half a day,A. B. one day, E. W.| manner in which they had been taught, and their faithful and attentive 
one and a half days, A. C. two days, R. B. two days. —— 


hool well governed; leave the room and return quietly; hats and 
coats in their places; room clean. 


Class, three boys and three girls. Read in Worcester’s 3d Read- 


ing book very well. Have been through North and South America in 


hool room too small for the number of scholars; much crowded; | Olney’s Geography; have studied four or five sections in Colburn’s 1st 

needs an addition, und also a place to hang hats and clothes. It would} Lessons; have been through the History of Connecticut; recited well 

be much improved if shade trees were set out around the house. in all. A very animated class, and afforded the Committee much sat- 
Considering the inconveniences of the room, this school has done | isfaction. 


well, Teacher very competent. 
Nov. 20th, visited 

scholars present. 
Five read in National Preceptor, one remarkably well, two well, and 


Wareavirce school, Miss W.teacher, Thirteen} with good emphasis; spelled to 


3d Class, two boys and three ear Read in Child’s Guide very well 
erably well. Recited well in Ist Les- 


sons in Arithmetic, also in Miss Swift’s Natural Philosophy. 


Recited hymns together beautifully; an excellent little class. 





two poorly. T'wo recited well in Watt’s on the Mind. Two boys in 
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4th Class, three boys and one girl. Read in Child’s Guide; spelled 
and recited hymns well. . ‘ 

Writing ordinary, H. H. best writer of the girls, C. G. of the i 

J. G. attended yy L. G. T., 8. J. T., HL. T., 8. R., A. A. 
absent ohe half day, N. S., E. P., A. P., C.G., M.G. absent one day. 

In the improvement exhibited in this school, the Committee have not 
been disappointed in their expectations. Members of the district man- 
ifest a deep interest in the progress of their children, as appears from 
their almost constant attendance during the winter; scholars well sup- 
plied with books; school house very neat; hats and bonnets in their pla- 
ces; children pleasant and ble in their manners. Teacher com- 
petent and faithful. In short, an excellent school. 


ly, more advanced in age. School house needs enlarging. There 
oughs to be a vestibule or entry, added to the south end of the house, 
and desks and seats similar to those in Union or White Oak, should 
be substituted for those high and inconvenient benches upon which the 
children are now compelled to write. It is rather surprising that so 
much improvement in writing has been made, with so few facilities. 
The Committee sincerely hope the district will make the improvements 
suggested before another season. Something needs to be done to the 
stove to prevent its smoking. Room ought to be painted and white 
washed, and shade trees planted. The situation of the house is pleas- 


ant. 
Norra school visited first time Nov. 27, kept by Mr.B. Twenty 


Nov. 26th, visited school at East Farms, commenced 11th inst.—| prese 


Twenty present. Kept by Mr. J. C. H. 

Five boys, from seven to twelve, read in Popular Lessons poorly, 
spelled indid@orently. Four girls in Popular Lessons, backward; spel- 
lin r. Two boys read words of one syllable. Three girls recited 
Arithmetic. Two just begun in Colburn’s Lessons. Two in Smith’s 
Geography. 

Boys in 3d class, play too much. School generally backward, but 
much improved in two years. ’ 

Visited school at East Farms second time, Feb. 21st. Thirty-two 
whole number; sixteen boys and sixteen girls. : 

Ist Class, five boys, four girls. Read in the Bible, and National 
Preceptor both in prose and poetry. Many faults noticed in first visit 
corrected, and great improvement made. Spelling excellent. 

The examination of the class in Arithmetic was highly creditable 
to them and their teacher. No class in town appeared to have been 
more thoroughly and practically taught, as far as they had advanced. 
Two girls recited first part of Smith’s Geography well. 

2d S, six boys and three girls, small, read decently in Testament, 
well in Popular Lessons. Recited stops and marks well; spelled toler- 
ably well; answered many useful questions readily. A very great im- 
provement in this class in reading, in their conduct and manners. 

There has been very commendable improvement in this district; the 
school house has been thoroughly repaired, both inside and out, and is 
one of the pleasantest houses in town. A new biack board is needed, 
and shade trees around the house would be a decided improvement, in 
addition to those already made. 

Teacher attentive to the manners ef the scholars; hats, &c. neatly put 
up in their place; go out and come in quietly; clean their shoes before 
they come into the room; room neat and clean. Teacher much im- 
proved in government and instruction. 

Writing much attended to, and great improvement made. J. H. 
best writer of the boys, J. K., C. H. best of the girls; beautiful writers. 
All the writing s look neat. 

N. W. attended every duy. E. U. absent one-halfday. F. W., J. 
W., M. H. absent one day. E.'S. P., four or five years old, nearly a 
mile distant, h n absent only two and a half days at the time the 
last visit was Made, which was near the close of the school. 

Visited Scorr’s Swamp school Nov. 26; Mr. H. teacher; twenty-one 
scholars present. 

1st Class, twelve in number. Read in National Preceptor in prose 
and poetry; a part of the class read well, others tolerably. 

2d Class, two boys and two girls. Read in National Preceptor; too 
elevated a book for the class. 

3d Class, two girls. Read tolerably in Child’s Guide. 

Two read in Worcester’s Primer. There were five in Olney’s Ge- 
ography, one in _——_ one in Woodbridge’s. Seven in Hun- 
tington’s Introduction. Three in Peter Parley. Sixin Smith’s Gram- 
mar, commencing with definitions; recited tolerably well. Fourteen in 
Arithmetic. Sixteen writers in all. 

School spelled tolerably well. 

Teacher appeared competent, but needs more animation; not suffi- 
ciently energetic in government; scholars restless. School room clean 
but needs white washing. 

Second Visit, Feb. 26th; twenty-seven present. 

1st Class, thirteen boys; six girls. Read both in prose and poetry, as 
well as any class in town, considering their age. Spelled well, verbal- 
ly and by writing on the black board. Defined words uncommonly 
well. Fifteen in Geography, a part recited tolerably well. Nine ex- 
amined in Smith’s Grammar, some very good scholars in the class. 

Seventeen in Arithmetic, some of the class answered questions pro- 
posed by the Committee very readily on their slates; a commendable 
sapere in all. es analy through the book; one as far as Com- 

0 roportion, and the others in various stages of progress. 
; Two recited well in Watts on the Mind. Pn 

2d Class, Six. Read in Child’s Guide, considerably improved in 
reading. ‘Two read in Worcester’s Primer. 

A large number of writers, who exhibit commendable improvement. 
Books neat. 

Best writers of the boys,S. P. N., A.H. Best do. of the girls, C. H. 
N., and C.C. E. and H. N. attended every day. G. N. absent one 
“ G. F. one and one half day. 

eacher very competent, though deficient somewhat, in government; 


nt. 

Two boys read in Mother’s Primer, one in Spelling Book, two in 
Testament, and Worcester’s 2d Book. 

Six — and four girls read in Popular Lessons; backward. Three 
boys and two girls read in National Preceptor tolerably well. Two 
~~ and five girls recited in Geography. 

hole school spelled and defined words. Scholars very tardy in at- 
tendance, thirteen out of twenty came in late. School tolerably still. 
Government mild; mode of instruction good. 
March 16th, visited Norra school second time, thirty-one present. 
1st Class, four boys and five girls. Read in Testament and Nation- 
al Preceptor; not more than two or three good readers in the class. 

2d Class, eight boys and six girls. Read in Testament poorly; in 
Popular Lessons moderately. All but two in Arithmetic, Colburn’s 
Lessons and the Manual. great want of animation in the class. 

A few smull scholars read in the Primary Books. 

, 1st Class in Arithmetic as far as Fractions; not very ready in calcu- 
ations. 

Class in Geography not far advanced. 

Three in Smith’s Geumanee as far as the 47th page. One scholar 
in Class Book of Nature. One in History of England. 

Writing poor; books dirty. N. T. best writer of the girls. C.F. 
absent one day, F’. F’. two days. 

The teacher of this school, though qualified in most respects, is wan- 
ting in energy and animation, and not sufficiently strict in government. 
The Committee believe he has been faithful, but he has had much to 
discourage his efforts. The scholars bave been more irregular and 
tardy in their attendance in this and the South school than those of any 
other schools in town, resulting undoubtedly, in a great measure, from 
want of interest on the part of the parents, 


The school room is in a bad condition. Floor ha poor; desks 
much out of repair and very inconvenient. They ought to be remo- 
ved, and desks and seats similar to those in Union or White Oak, sub- 


stituted, and the whole interior of the room receive a thorough repair. 
A district so able, ought to provide every facility for the accommoda- 
tion and improvement of their children at school, and it is hoped a sub- 
ject so important will receive their immediate attention. 

In the preceding notices, the committee have endeavored to present 
a faithful report of the condition of our schools, as they appeared in the 
examination made. They have spoken freely, but they trust candidly, 
of the excellencies und defects of teachers and scholars, and have made 
such suggestions in reference to the improvement of tye school houses, 
as their condition demunds, with the hope of exciting, on the part of 
parents, a more deep and general interest in the education of their chil- 
dren. 

Notwithstanding the defects the committee have observed, they be- 
lieve our schools generally, are now in a better condition than at any 
previous period ;—that we have never had teachers, as a class, 
qualified, or more faithful and successful in teaching; and witha 
proper spirit on the part of parents, and a disposition to furnish the 
necessary means, our schools may be advanced to almost any desira- 
ble degree of improvement. 

There are however some hindrances to that improvement existing, 
to which the committee will now advert. 

1. A want of interest on the part of parents. In examining the rec- 
ords kept by teachers, it has been found that in most of the districts, 
very few of the parents have visited their schools during the winter. 

any thing tends more to encourage and animate a child to 
effort, then the presence of his parents during the performance of his 
school exercises, and their consequent approbation, or disapprobation. 
He feels that his parents are interested for him; that the school, in their 
estimation, is of some importance, and he learns to feel so too. The 
teacher also is hvtaaael to his work, and animated to effort, when 
he has this evidence of the interest parents feel in the improvement of 
their children, and is excited to faitlifplness by their supervision of his 
modes of teaching and government. But if parents fail to visit their 
schools, all this influence upon the scholars and teachers is lost, and 
the consequent advantages not gained. 

Another evidence of the indifference of parents, in some of the dis- 
tricts, is, the want of convenient school rooms and accommodations. 
Few parents, comparatively, would submit to so much inconvenience 
in the performance of their daily labors, as their children are subjected 
to in the performance of theirs. They are compelled, perhaps, to sit 





too much noise in the school. Children generally under thirteen years. 
Hence the school does not appear as well as it did two years since, 
when there was the best first class in town, consisting of those general- 


upon a bench without any back; to write upon desks so high as scarce- 
ly to be able to reach them; to suffer from smoke whenever the fire is 
renewed ; to be confined in aroom whose cark walls, destitute of paint 
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and whitewash, shed over the mind of the child the 
a prison. Hence children acquire an aversion to a fs so disagree- 
able. But if parents felt such an interest as they ought in the improve- 
ment of their children at school, they would spare no reasonable ex- 
pense in making the room, where they spend so much of life, and 
where impressions are made, which form, in a greater or less degree, 
their moral and intellectual character, as convenient and pleasant as 
possible. 

Another evidence of this want of interest in parents, is the irregular 
and tardy attendance of their children. Scarcely any thing hinders 
more the order and improvement of a school than this. It introduces 
confusion, and breaks in upon the performance of the regular exerci- 
ses of the school, greatly increasing the perplexities and labors of the 
teacher, and wasting not only their own time, but interrupting the 
progress of others. . 

Those parents who tolerate their children in these irregularities, are 
doing them and others an injury they can never repair. ‘They lose the 
benefits to be derived from the public money appropriated to their use, 
and their children grow up in comparative ignorance, in the midst of 
the richest Fea These things ought not soto be; and the com- 
mittee would particularly urge parents to remove an evil so disastrous 
in its effects upon the order and prosperity of our schools. 

2. Another hindrance to the improvement of our schools, is the great 
variety of books. 

In one school the committee found five different geographies in use, 
and in some, two or three kinds of arithmetic; and in the schools gen- 
erally through the town, there is great want of uniformity. 

The consequence is, a great loss of time, both to the teacher and 
scholar. Each class must be heard separately, and of course, much 
more attention is paid to those who are studying geography, &c., than 
to the other members of the school. In this way, the older scholars 
receive a disproportionate share of the teacher’s time, and the progress 
of the other members of the school is retarded. But if the same kind 
of books were used by all the scholars, this loss of time would be pre- 
vented. 

It is also attended with unnecessary expense. If a scholar leaves 
one district and goes to another, he must either purchase new books, or 
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loom, almost of | cient females would be found, willing to make the business of teaching 


their permanent employment. Some of our best schools are those 
which have been taught by females during the past winter. 

3. Greater regularity and punctuality of attendance ought in some 
way to be secured. 

The absences probably amount to nearly or quite one-fifth of the 
whole attendance. This loss of time and opportunity, must by some 
means be prevented; and it is believed, if the vote of the school soci- 
ety, “that the public money be drawn according to the attendance of 
the scholar,” go into effect, it will toa great extent, remedy the evil 
complained of. 

4. School libraries in each of the districts would exert a happy influ- 
ence in promoting the improvement of our schools. ‘To this, the testi- 
mony of teachers and committees, wherever they have been establish- 
ed, is uniform. By means of a library, a taste for reading is formed 
in children at an early age, and much of their time, both in and out of 
school saved, which is now worse than lost. Information on impor- 
tant subjects would be carried to every family, and the poor as well as 
| the rich, be prepared in an intelligent manner, to perform the duties of 
| life. A few dollars would be sufficient to establish a library, and a 
| moderate appropriation each year, afford a supply of books of the best 

and most approved character. 

5. The committee would recommend to the school society, to em- 
power the examining committee, or a special committee appointed for 
the purpose, to make a selection of books, to be used by all the schools 
in town, and that such selection be introduced with as little delay as 
possible. 

6. Thecommittee would also recommend, as one of the most efficient 
means for the improvement of our schools, a public annual examina- 
tion and exhibition, about the middle of March. This was formerly 
practised with very good effect. And were it introduced again, it is 
believed, the happiest results would follow. 

The expectation of a public examination would greatly stimulate 
parents, teachers, and scholars. Parents would send their children 
more regularly and punctually, and children wou!d be more anxious to 
attend. Teachers also would be excited to greater efforts in preparing 








read and study alone, or depend upon borrowing of others. 

In consequence also of the frequent change of books, parents are sub- | 
jected to unnecessary expense in the education of their children; | 
whereas if the same set of books were used from year to year, one set | 
would answer for a family until they were worn out. | 

3. Another hindrance to the improvement of our schools, is the fre- | 
quent change of teachers. Ordinarily the same teacher is employed 
but a single season ina district. Under his instruction the school, | 
perhaps, makes respectable progress, and he leaves it in a good state. | 

The next season another teacher is employed, and nearly a month is 
lost in time, spent by him, in becoming acquainted with the disposi- | 
tions, wants, and previous progress of the scholars, with a view to | 
their proper classification, and to the adaptation of his own modes of | 
instruction and government. 

This loss of time, in consequence of a change of teachers, and the 
long vacations so common in our schools, not only retards their prog- 
ress, but breaks up regular habits of study, so important to the success 
of every schola® But all these evils might be prevented by employing 
a teacher for a number of terms in succession. 

As means of promoting the greater improvement of our schools, the 
committee suggest the following. 

1. Great care should be taken in the selection of teachers. 

Scarcely any office is more important, or more lasting in its results, 
than the office of the teacher ofa school. To him is committed the cul- 
ture of immortal minds; minds that are to exert an influence for good 
or evil, on all around them. He has in his hands the formation of their 
habits, their manners, their intellectual and moral characters. By the 
intimacies of daily intercourse, they learn to think, to speak, to uct as 
he does. His word is the.rlaw; his opinionsand feelings, in a great- 
er or less degree, are theirs. He almost stamps his own zmage upon 
them. How important then his station! 

He ought to be.a pious, or to say the least, a strictly moral man, of 
good religious principles; one who will act himself, and teach others | 
to act, in the fear of God; one who can from day to day, comment his 
charge to the care and guidance of their heavenly Father, and seek for | 
himself and them, that wisdom which is from above. 

He ought also to be well educated, possessing a correct and accurate 
knowledge of what he is to teach, and able with ease and facility to 
communicate his knowledge to others. He ought to be pleasant and 
agreeable in his intercourse Witphis pupils, and at the same time firm 
and decided in his government. ** 

These are some of the qualifications a teacher ought to possess, that | 
he may properly discharge his important duties. 

Let a liberal compensation be given for the services of such men, and | 
our schools would soon be supplied with able and efficient teachers. 

2. Greater inducements ought to be offered to females, to qualify | 
themselves for the business of instruction. The compensation they | 
generally receive, is so small as to induce comparatively few to sus- | 
tain the expense of a thorough education, with this object in view. | 
But instead of $1 or $14 per week, let them receive pay according to 
the real worth of their services, and a supply of well educated and effi- | 











their schools for the examination, and by this means, a laudable ambi- 
tion to excel, be excited among them. And it cannot be doubted that 
every department of learning in our schools, would be carried to higher 
perfection than is now generally witnessed, were the proposed plan 
carried into execution. 

The committee had intended to present the importance of raising up 
well qualified teachers amoung ourselves, as bearing upon the general 


ha 


> 


| subject of the improvement of our schools. But the report has already 


been too far extended, and they forbear. 

In conclusion the committee would urge upon every parent, and 
every friend of man, and his country, to do all in his power to promote 
the cause of popular education among us. The preservation of all that 
we hold dear, depends under God, upon those a in our land, 
which diffuse intelligence and virtue through the c unity. 

As long as knowledge, guided by wisdom, controls and regulates 
the mass of society, so long will our government stand the wonder and 
admiration of the world; but if ignorance prevail, anarchy and mis- 
rule will sweep away the fair inheritance left us by our fathers, con- 
secrated with their prayers, their tears, and their blood. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 


SIMEON HART, 
JOHN T. NORTON, 
Farmington, April 13, 1840. 


Committee of 
Visiters. 


Ata meeting of school visiters of Farmington, April 13, 1540, the 
foregoing report of their Committee was read and adopted ;—where- 
upon voted, that the same be presented as the report of this board to the 
school society. In behalf of the board, 


NOAH PORTER, Chairman. 


[ We were present by invitation, ata public meeting of pa- 
rents, teachers and children, to which the above report was 
submitted. Itexciteda lively interest in all, and was the 
most decisive evidence that could be given of the wisdom of 
bringing the condition of the schools in full and faithful re- 
ports, before all those connected with, or interested in them. 
It was decided to print the reportand circulate it in every fam- 
ily. We were gratified to hear Mr. Hart announce to the 
teachers, his willingness and intention to meet with them 
regularly through the summer, to give them assistance and 
instruction in their responsible duties. Let the work be ta- 
ken up in this spirit all over the State, and our common 


schools will soon be placed on an elevation which they never 
yet occupied. } 
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COVENTRY.—FIRST SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Report of the Sub Committee of the Board of School 
Visiters for the First School Society in Coventry, 1839-40. 


The Committee inted to examine the school teachers, and visit 
the several schools in this society, beg leave to submit the following 


report: — 

The arrangements entered into by the board of school visiters, pre- 
vious to the election of the present board, in September 1839, were such 
as that no one individual was expected to visit all the schools; but 
only such as were assigned to him in his immediate vicinity ; of 
course no one is fully prepared to give a full report of the condition of 
all the summer schools for the year 1839, Your Committee will there- 
fore report such only as they were called upon to visit, by the al.ot- 
ment agreed upon by the whole board. : 

The statistics of the attendance at the Summer schools are incom- 
plete, and are therefore wholly omitted. The following table will show 
the returns of the several districts, for the winter only. 

Whole No. Wholeatten. Av. atten. —- of days 
n. 


50 50 36 79 
45 45 30 66 
44 44 334 654 
30 23 21 60} 
41 42 35 73 
39 48 31 67 
249 252 186 410 

By the preceding table of the returns of the attendance at the several 
schools, for the past season, it appears that the whole number that 
have been in school the past winter is 252, and that the daily average 
attendance has been but 186, making a loss of 66 in the daily attend- 
ance, a fraction more than one fourth of all the number in school. Of 
the 252 as returned having been in school, 25 are over the age of 16, 
and 4 under the age of 4 years; nang 29 in school who do not draw 
public money, and are not enumerated, showing that of the 249 who 
are enumerated,-—23 are not in any school. Thus you see that more 
than one fourth of all the money is lost, one fourth of all the time is 
lost, and no computation can be made of the loss to the scholars, and 
to the community, of the value of an education, or so much knowledge 
as may have been acquired, with the attention that would make up 
the deficiency. 

Your Committee are not prepared to suggest any remedy, by which 
so lamented a deficiency can be remedied ; but feel confident that it can 
be in a great measure remedied, by a proper de, of interest on the 
part of the parents, and that this can only be effected, but by suitable 
information, and the efforts of benevolent individuals, who can give 
efficient counsel and influence on the subject of common school educa- 
tion. Letthe parent but feel that an education isthe richest inheritance 
that he can give his childten, and the remedy is in a great measure 
applied. s 

, n regard to the condition of the several schools, the Committee sub- 
mit the following brief remarks. ‘ 

Centre Distaicr.—This district includes the most thickly set- 
tled part of the town; consequently the advantages of a regular and 
uniform attendance, are superior to any other district in this society. 
The Summer school was kept by a hes mea female teacher, well 
qualified for the duties of a teacher, with the exception of what would 
be called first rate school government. The examination was how- 
ever such as to do credit both to the teacher and scholars. The Winter 
school has been taught by a well qualified male teacher, who has done 
much eredit to himself, and to the scholars, by the commendable profi- 
ciency and order in all the arrangements and exercises. It may well 
be set down as a model school. In addition to the ordinary branches 
usually taught in the schools in this society, the exercise of singing 
has been introduced with the most happy results. While your Com- 
mittee would not make any invidious comparisons, they would barely 
remark, that in their opinion, the plan adopted and pursued by this 
school the past winter, has been more conducive to the advancement of 
the smaller scholars, than of the larger ones. 

Norta Distaicr.—The Summer school was kept by a competent 
female teacher, and the examination was satisfactory to the Commit- 
tee. The Winter school was kept by a teacher who was not experi- 
enced. Thé school was however found in good condition, and an evi- 
dent proficiency was manifest in the various branches attended to. 

Sovrn Drsraict.—The Summer school was by an experienced 
and competent teacher, and under the embarrassments of a small school, 
of small scholars and irregular attendance, the school was considered 
as having answered the expectations of your Committee. The Win- 
ter school, kept by a male teacher well qualified for the work, and one 
whose whole heart was in the work, has resulted in the most satisfac- 
tory proficiency by the school emery i In this school, the work of 
teaching the rudiments of the primary branches, has been prosecuted 
in the most thorough and systematic manner, In the spelling and 
reading, particular attention was given, and your Committee particu- 
larly noticed the proficiency in writing, as being very commendable. 
@ he examination of the school was continued through the usual hours 
of school for one day, and was open for the visiters, parents and spec- 


South East, 
East, 


tators generally, and was more general than at any other school. The 
Committee and all present were highly gratified. ~ 

Sours West Distaictr— The Summer school was kept by a quali- 
fied female teacher, and fully answered the expectations of the Com- 
mittee. The Winter school kept by a male teacher, a a short 
session, has done well, considering the inconvenience of a | room 
in @ private house. It is extremely desirable that some better accomo- 
dations be provided for the benefit of the school. 

Eist Scnoo..—The Winter school was kept by a teacher well 
qualified in letters, for the duties of a teacher; but failed in the essen- 
tial requisites of energy and good government. ‘The school however, 
passed a fair examination. 

Soura East Scuoot. The Winter school was kept by a omer 
tent male teacher, who labored arduously to satisfy the district, and to 
do justice to the school; but did not so fully succeed as could be wish- 
ed. The Committee found the school in much better condition than 
at the close of the Winter school in the Spring of 1839. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

Your Committee venture to submit a few remarks on the subject of 
schools generally. 

The school houses in this society. may be set down as bad, with the 
exception of that in the East district. They are not comfortable for 
the purposes for which they were designed. They are not sufficiently 
protected from the cold of winter to be kept comfortable, While some 
of the scholars are over heated, others suffer from cold. The benches 
in all of them are bad, and in some of them uncomfortable. Some of 
the benches it is almost impossible for the children to keep still, while 
sitting upon them. 

The writing desks are bad, being variously ornamented by the ar- 
tists of the last half century, are not left with that smooth, even sur- 
face, so desirable for the exercise of writing; and should be immedi- 
ately put in a suitable condition. The improvement of the school in 
the art of writing requires it, and itis also desirable that all the arrange- 
ments of the school room, be neat and comfortable. 

The evils arising from the introduction of so many different authors 
upon the same subjects, are of very serious consequence, and are be- 
coming more and more apparent. Some effectual remedy should be 
applied. It now multiplies classes, perplexes and embarrasses the 
teacher, without any advantage whatever. A great deficiency is also 
noticed in the quality of the paper, quills and ink, used by the different 
scholars from the different families in schools, The materials used 
by some are all bad, and the consequence is, the child makes no im- 
provement. The two evils may be easily remedied, by the society 
directing the society clerk or treasurer to procure all the books that are 
approved by the committee, and also the stationery, and the scholars 
supplying themselves wholly from this source, at the original cost. 
This would make uniformity in all the books and stationery, and at 
the least possible expense. 

Your Committee would suggest, that school teachers be employed, 
who are qualified to teach all branches required by law, thoroughly. 
While many of the teachers employed are qualified to teach in the 
ordinary manner, they are not prepared to do justice to the wants of 
the present improved state of our schools. A general deficiency is no- 
ticed in all the schools in writing. This is an important branch in a 
common education, and may be considered both useful and orna- 
mental. ‘The present standard is not as high as it has been in former 
years, and the reasons are very obvious. The teachers are not as well 
qualified, children commence writing at an earlier age, and other 
branches are now crowding it out of our schools. The Committee also 
recommend the introduction of singing in our schools, They would 
not advise to give much time to the subject, but that two or three times 
in a week, the teacher unite in some well selected airs, in words calcu- 
lated to make pure and moral impressions on the mind. The experi- 
ment has been fully made in the Center district the past season, and 
the result has been quite satisfactory. Teachers should also be hired, 
with the understanding, that in case they do not succeed to.the satis- 
faction of the examining committee, they shall at any time leave the 
school. They should also be employed with the understanding, that 
at the close of the school, they shall give a full and public examination 
of the school, in all the branches attended to by them. With such an 
impression on the minds of the scholars, they will exert themselves 
more earnestly, in anticipation of such an examination. Such teach- 
ers also should be a ayes. as like the business of teaching. It is of 
very little use to employ teachers who enter upon the duty only es mat- 
ter of pecuniary interest. They will not enter into the spirit of the 
employment, nor will they infuse inigghe school that spirit of emula- 
tion, so desirable for its improvemen 

Your Committee also would recommend that the visitations of the 
schools, both by the visiters and by the parents, be more — 
Although a very commendable degree of interest has been mani 
by the parents the past winter, yet it has not been as general as désir- 
able. Soon of the schools have had a good of attention, while 
others have been much neglected. It is particularly important that our 
schools be well guarded from bad or improper influences; and the 
proper, natural guardians, are the parents. In our schools are formed 
the character and habits that are to have their sway through life. 





If then you would have them good, see that the first im ions be 
correct.” ‘The personal attention of the peretits to our echoola, will do 
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very much to elevate the standard, will do much to arouse the emula- 
tion so desirable for the greatest improvement of the children. —_ 

Th statute law contemplates but two visitations by the visiting 
committee, which your committee think is insufficient. The first visi- 
tation at the opening of the school, is before the teacher has fully organ- 
ised, and it is difficult to say whether the teacher will succeed or not, 
in conducting the school in a suitable and profitable manner. At the 
next visitation near the close of the school, it is of no use to correct any 
errors, if they are apparent. With this impression, and the sanction 
of the board of school visiters, the sub-committee have made three vis- 
its to all the schools but the South West, the past winter. And your 
Committee would recommend a monthly visitation, or at least, three 
visitations during each season of schooling, to the consideration of the 
school society. 

The registers of the several schools have not been kept agreeable to 
the requirements of the statute law, except inthe South East district. 
It is very difficult for the Committee to make out so full a report of the 
statistics and condition of the schools, as is required by the Board of 
school Commissioners of the State, without a complete register. They 
are to be found with the proper forms arranged, and in suitable order, 
at the book stores in Hartford, and no time should be lost in having 
them provided for each district. 

All which is respectfully submitted by 

Cuauncey Boorn, 
Joun W. Boynton, 
South Coventry, March 31st, 1840. 


Sub-Commit- 
tee. 


WOODBRIDGE. 


Perhaps there has never been more interest upon the subject of Com- 
mon School Eduéation in this place, than at the present time, The 
common schools are in a very flourishing condition. 

The Common School Convention for the county of New Haven, 
held in the city of New Haven, November 13th, 1838, gave an im- 
pulse to the cause in this place which continues to be felt. A Com- 
mon School Association was very soon formed, which was auxiliary 
to the County Association. This has been the means of exciting a 
general interest throughout the town. The revised statute laws regu- 
lating common schools in this State, have been strictly regarded; and 
very great benefit has been derived from the circulation of the Connec- 
ticut Common School Journal. Means have been used to raise the 


standard of education in the schools. _ : , 
The overseers have endeavored to discharge their duties as the law 
requires. We have regarded it a privilege to do more for the benefit 


of the common schools than the law requires. We have endeavored 
to have a full meeting of the Teachers, when we examined them, so 
that we might give them instructions in regard to their general duties 
in instructing and governing their schools. Approved and experi- 
enced teachers have been employed, and subjected to a RIGID EXAMIN- 
ation. Notice of the first visit of the schools by the overseers has been 
publicly given, and the teachers have been solicited to meet together at 
each other’s schools, that they might become acquainted with their re- 
spective modes of teaching and governing. Besides, the teachers and 
overseers have occasionally met together to devise the best measures to 
promote a general interest in the schools. We have endeavored to 
make these meetings interesting and profitable, by making the interests 
of the teachers our interests, and by endeavoring to assist them in the 
general management of their schools. We have endeavored to intro- 
duce uniformity in books in the several schools, which is a saving of 
time and labor to the teachers. Means have been employed to secure 
co-operation of the parents with the teachers and overseers. 


At the opening ot the schools in the Autumn, we visited the schools | 


successively, devoting an afiernoon to each school; we pursued the 
same course near the close of the Winter term. At our first visit in 
the Autumn, a public meeting was held in the evéning at the several 
school houses to succeed the afternoon visit, at which parents, teachers 
and scholars assembled, and the time was improved in discussing the 
subject of Common School Education, and in setting forth the duties 
of parents, teachers and pupils. By means of these meetings an im- 
pulse has been given which is as perceptible as the light of day in its 
salutary influence upon the schools. Mr. Henry Barnard, 2d. of Hart- 
ford, favored us with an able address near the commencement of the 
year. These public meetings have been of immense importance, and 
so visible are the good results, that we can not too strenuously urge 
other school societies “to do likewise.” They will invariably be at- 
tended with good results, where they are spiritedly conducted. At 
such meetings an interest can be excited in the districts, and parents 
can be stimulated to provide a comfortable school room, and all neces- 
sary books and apparatus for their children. j 

In our school houses contiguous to public roads, a curtain is sus- 
pended before the lower half of the window, which answers the double 
purpose of preventing the scholars from gazing at every thing which 
travels by, and of shading the eyes from the intense light of the sun. 
The introduction of small slates among the smaller children will facil- 
itate their progress in learning to write, and to cipher, and will most 
effectually prevent that tedium which is so uniformly experienced by 
such as have no employment for a considerable portion of their time, 
_and who are doomed to sit hour after hour upon backless seats. If the 


attention of children can be secured, a great object is gained. If slates 
were no more than sources of amusement they ought to be introduced. 

Children are fond of variety. We have not experienced any evil 
from having a greater variety of studies than was formerly attended to; 
but on the contrary, we believe that there has been as much improve- 
ment in writing as when boys and girls sat over their writing books 
four or five hours in aday. Three or four different studies may be 
prosecuted to advantage by studious scholars—a change from one study 
to another rests the mind, and affords an agreeable transition. 

We had difficulties to encounter ; such as long established habits, or 
customs; indifference on the part of some; ignorance which assumes 
consequence and fosters a regard for superstitious exactness in others ; 
and jealous envy which exerts itself, when any attempt to rise above 
thé common level, is manifest in too many ; the peculiar sensibility of 
the purse operates to impede the progress of improvement in Common 
Schools. But perseverance will surmount them all. 

One very effectual means by which the Common Schools have been 
benefitted in this place, has been the annual examination of all the 
schools in town about the middle of March, at the close of the Winter 
term. Such examinations were more common thirty years ago than 
now. This is one of the good old ways which ought to be revived. 
After we had visited the schools and examined them separately just 
before the close of the term, the annual examination of the schools uni- 
tedly was held in the Congregational meeting house. For two years 
past such an examination has been held in Woodbridge with very ex- 
cellent results. The contemplation of a public exhibition does more to 
stimulate parents, teachers and scholars, and excite their interest, than 
all other means which we have used. There is no stimulus which can 
be used, more powerful and more lasting in its effects upon the schools 
than the expectation of a public exhibition. Parents will send their 
children more punctually, children will be eager to attend, and teach- 
ers imbibe a spirit of laudable competition and make increased efforts 
to have their schools appear well, not secondto any intown. Fortwo 
months previous to the examination, scholars will make double the 
| proficiency, and it is less difficult for the teachers to maintain a whole- 
| some discipline, as the stimulus arising from the contemplated exam- 
| ination, will excite them to greater diligence, as well as the teachers to 
| greater assiduity. 
| For the Winter past we have had a good Select School, which has 

been of great advantage to the other schools, by having a semi-monthly 
| exhibition, to which our district teachers were invited to attend; a lau- 
dable imitation and emulation followed. 

A public exhibition of the Woodbridge schools was held in the 
meeting house on ihe 19th ult. It was one of unusual interest. There 
were six schools with their teachers, numbering about 200 in all. 





| They were publicly examined by their teachers upon the various 


branches of a common school education. The recitations in arithme- 
tic, grammar, geography, United States history and ecclesiastical -his- 


tory, were well sustained. The exercises in reading, spelling, and 


speaking, were very respectable. The general performances of schol- 
ars and, teachers were very commendable to both. The conviction 
}must have been produced in every mind, that the scholars had made 
unuégual proficiency during the past year. Three of the schools were 
taught by female teachers. The public meeting of the schools was 
addressed by the Rev. George E. Bay, of New Haven, and the Rev. 
John Bray, of Humphreysville. The addresses were appropriate to 
the occasion and were well adapted to produce a favorable impression. 
| The exercises were interspersed with instrumental and vocal music by 
an adult and a juvenile choir. The anthems were choicely selected, 
and well sung. We make no reflection when we say that the audi- 
| ence was perfectly delighted while listening to the juvenile singers, 
who sweetly sung three hymns selected for the occasion. e are 
| convinced by the experiment, that every district school might have a 
| choir of singers, which has a teacher competent to lead. We have 
| rarely witnessed so interesting an exhibition. It was one of the best 
| days, of the character, of our life, a day that will be long remembered 
| by parents, teachers and children. 
| It would be difficult for a violent opposer to every good cause, to 
| raise an objection to the public examination. At such a meeting, all 
| parties and all sects can unite and forget ory! or denominational dif- 
| ferences. Every human being ought to be a friend and supporter of 
| education. If union is practicable upon any subject, it is upon this. 
Around the altar of Common School taucetion all parties, sects, and 
classes may gather, and unite in promoting one common cause. For 
it is the cause of the patriot, of the philanthropist, and of the Christian. 


WESTVILLE. 
Selections from Report. 


The committee were unanimously of the opinion that much care 
should be takenin the selection of teachers for our schools, and 
that no individual should be allowed to teach, who was not found, af- 
ter a careful examination, to be well qualified. 

After the commencement of our schools,a difficulty in relation 
to the books in use, of no small consideration, was found to exist, 
arising from the great variety of authors’ and the various editions of 





the same author. The teachers found much difficulty in arranging 
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the classes and there seemed to be many evils growing out of the 
circumstance, which the visiters were desjrous of removing. A 
meeting of the teachers with the visiters was had for the purpose of 
ascertaining the exact number of books of each kind with a view to 
fix upon some one author, in each of the several branches taught, 
asa standard so that when new books were purchased by the schol- 
ars they might be able to know what ones to get. We were satisf- 
ed that the difficulty must be overcome gradually by seeing that 
when new books were brought in they were of the kind advised by 
the visiters. 

On the whole, the visiting committee feel pleasure in reporting a 
good state of the several schools under their supervision, and an 
increasing interest on the part of parents, and of all interested in the 
improvement and success of our schools, and in the cause of educa- 
tion generally. JOHN A. BLAKE, Clerk. 


NEW HAVEN. 

An account of the Lancasterian System of Instruction, as pursued 
by Mr. John E. Lovell, in the 1st District School, New Haven, is in 
a letter to the Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Common 
Schools. 

THE SCHOOL ROOM. , 


Whatever may be the plan of instruction pursued, a convenent 
school-room is always desirable. Where large numbers are to be 
taught, it is indispensable. Complete success on the Lancasterian 
system, must not be expected where there is not sufficient space and 
commodious furniture. The best form of room is perhaps a long 
square or parallelogram. All pillars, or other obstructions, must be 
avoided, if possible, that the master may have a full view of the whole 
school, at a glance. Mr. Lancaster used to say that one of the teacher’s 
eyes was worth more than both his hands. Change of place, which is not 
unfrequent, and preparation for the different studies, are often directed 
by mere signs, and if but one or two of the whole number of pupils 
are unable to see, irregularity and inprecision are the unpleasing 
consequences. Nor, whilst in other respects we are aiming to secure 
to its interesting little occupants, the best methods of cultivating and 
advancing their mental powers, must we forget that they are subject 
to moral influence, that their tastes are to be directed, and their hap- 

iness secured. The school room, therefore, must not be a prison- 
fn but a place of light, and neatness, and comfort, and regularity, 
and if possible, of beauty. The order must be “a place for every thing, 
and everything in its place.” There is, perhaps, no better common 
school room to be found in the whole country than the one in which 
I teach, and I may therefore say, “the lines to me have fallen in 
pleasant places.” 

The building was erected expressly for a Lancasterian school house. 
It consists of two large rooms, the lower one, which is occupied by 
the boys, is gg an feet long, and thirty-eight feet wide. {mean 
within the walis. From the floor to the ceiling it is thirteen feet. The 
floor is an inclined plane, having a rise of fifteen inches, in the dis- 
tance of sixty feet. The room accommodates sixteen desks, each af- 
fording space for sixteen boys. There is a slight variation in the 
height of the desks, from the first to the last. The first (where the 
smull boys sit—nearest to the master’s platform,) is two feet two inch- 
es—the last, two feet six inches. There is also some variation in the 
width of the desks, though it is not uniform. The first is 8 inches 
wide, and the last, one foot three inches. For the free passing of the 
monitor or the teacher, a space is left between every two desks. Be- 
tween the first.two, it 1s one foot eleven inches; between the last two, 
two feet two inches. The slant of the last or highest desk, is about 
two inches. Atthe monitor’s end, in each desk, (which is at the right 
of his pupils) a box is inserted underneath, for the pencils. It is made 
to move in or out at pleasure, and is seven by five inches inside. That 
no interruption may occur to other pupils, when individuals leave 
their desks, the seats are disconnected, and each made fast to the 
floor. This is an excellent plan. The first seat is one foot two inches 
high, the last one foot five inches high. A shelf is attached to the un- 
der side of each desk through its whole extent. Here the pupil depos- 
ites his writing book, geography and atlas, and such other books as 
are not wanted at the drafts or class seats. There is a passage all 
around the room six feet wide. In this passage are arranged the draft 
or class seats, for such exercises as cannot be so conveniently per- 
formed at the desk. And even if they could, it would be desirable 
occasionally to change the pupil’s station, to accommodate his natural 
restlessness and activity. Made fast to the wall is a bench, through the 
whole extent of this passage, one foot three inches high. This bench 
helps to form the draft seats, and under it, the other parts of these 
seats are folded, when not inuse. As they are of peculiar construc- 
tion, I will describe them. Let A B represent the wall seat.— 
Under the * at c, isa leg with a round tenon at top, which passes 
through the bench E F into A B, and is also made fast in the floor 
at the other end. At the * d, is an iron bolt, with a nut and 
screw upon the lower end, which fastens E F to G H, so that both 
may be turned under AB. A piece of half-inch board is nailed 





upon E F, at the angle, to prevent it from interfering with E H, when 
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turning under. Height of GH one foot one inch; length, three 
feet four inches; length of E F four feet. Distance between every favo 
drafts, three feet. The #%, at the end of H, represents the moniter’s 
seat ;—its height is one foot ten inches, and the diameter of its top 
about ten inches. At nearly each extreme of the draft, there is a box 
in the wall, which should be constructed at the same time as the walls 
are. I have not seen this, or any thing 1o compare with it for neat- 
ness or convenience, in any other school whatever. For all books 
properly in use here, there is plenty of room, and the means of despatch 
afforded in distributing them to the pupils, is extremely valuable. 
Length of these boxes, one foot nine’ inches; width, eight inches; 
depth, in the wali, six inches; height, from the floor, three feet, eight 
inches, A platform for the master is placed in front of the pupil’s 
desks. It is eighteen feet one way, and fourteen feet the other, being 
elevated two feet from the floor. It not only gives the master a prom- 
inent station and commanding view of his “thronged troops,” but 
makes an excellent stage for all the ordinary purposes of declamation. 
For public exhibitions, however, which attract large audiences, it is 
not sufficiently high. On such occasions, we therefore cover it with 
a false stage, giving it an additional elevation in the front, of two feet 
two inches, and in the rear, two feet ten inches. There is a door in 
each side of the platform, one leading to the staircase of the girls’ de- 
partment, the other to a little room which is at the front entrance of 
the boys’ department. These doors serve for exits and entrances in 
dramatic performances, and the little room is occasionally used for 
special recitations. There is a door also, at the opposite end of the 
school-room, at which the pupils are admitted. An equal distribution 
of light, is very desirable: ‘This room has six windows on each side, 
or one for every ten feet nearly. There are also two windows in 
the rear, and one large one inthe front. The windows are elevated 
at one extremity, from the floor, five feet; at the other, three feet, nine 
inches. This variation, of course, is occasioned by the inclination of 
the floor. The walls are decorated by a set of Finlay’s large maps, 
and one or two of Mitchell’s. The latter are of modern publication, 
superior as to accuracy, and of far more beautiful execution. Mr, M. 
has a claim upon our gratitude, for these handsome and instructive 
benefactions. Such are the details of the room and furniture of the 
boys’ department of the Lancasterian school of New Haven. The 
girls’ room in‘all important particulars corresponds, but it is more beau- 
tiful. Were I to suggest any alterations, 1 should say, the passa 
round the room might be wider, the space allowed for each pupil at the 
writing desks, greater; the’ seats and desks generally a little lower, 
and the plane of the floor more inclined. But perfection, even ina 
school-room is not the lot of man. 


d 





STUDIES. 


The studies pursued at the present time, are Spelling, Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, (with the use of the T. Globe,) As- 
tronomy, History of the U. States, English Grammar, Composition, 
Elocution, Ornamental Penmanship, and the drawing of Pictures and 
Maps. 


BOOKS. 


The books in use are, in Spe_tinc— Webster's Elementary. Reap- 
1Ing—The Young Pupil’s First Book—Lovell’s Young Pupil’s Second 
Book,—Pierpont’s Introduction to the National Reader—National 
Reader—Olney’s History of the United States—and Lovell’s United 
States Speaker. Waritinc—Bascom’s copy books, four in number, 
and well suited to our mode of teaching. Anrrrametic—Fowle’s 
Lovell’s Child’s Arithmetic—Introductory Arithmetic, and Colburn’s 
Sequel, tp be superseded by Tracy’s New System. Gr GRa- 
puy—Olney’s and Smith’s works, to be superseded by the Geog- 
raphy and Atlas of Mr. Mitchell. peregres b nited States. 
GrammMsr—R. W. Green’s Inductive, a much simplified, excellent little 
work, and Murray’s Exercises. Composrrion—Parker’s Progressive 
Exercises. Astronomy—Fellowes’ First Lessons, a well adapted and 
masterly little performance. ELvocurion—The U.S. Speaker. Where 
classification has anything to do with a school, a uniform set of books 
is indispensable. 

HOURS. 

Our prescribed hours, are, in the A. M. from 9 to 12; in the P. 

M. from 1 to 4in winter, and 2 to 5 in summer, with the exceptions, 


that we dismiss the general school, one hour earlier inthe aiter- 
noon, on Wednesday, and have only morning school on Saturday. 
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On Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, however, we devote from 8 
to 9 A. M. to the. monitors, and other pupils in grammar; and on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, the monitors are called in to 
reading, and *‘ didaktik, or the art of teaching.” The elocution, or 
declamation classes are taught on Wednesday from 4 to 5, and on 
Saturday from 12to 1. Occasional lessons are given to the moni- 
tors jn the evening. 


‘ 


CLASSIFICATION. 

Classification, with us, depends on equality of attainment. That 
is, all who have reached, or nearly reached the same point, in what- 
ever branch, are put in the same class. It is not always conven- 
ient, however, nor perhaps always expedient, to adhere rigidly to 
this principle. Cases of exception may be, where a boy is much 
older or much larger than those with whom his acquirements, or 
rather his deficiences, would place him. Compromise in such in- 
stances, must depend, somewhat, on the temperament of tLe pupil ;— 
that arrangement will be the best for him, which will afford him the 
greatest amount of improvement, with the least discomfort; but in 
deciding upon this matter, the feelings and interests of the other 
members of the school, must likewise be regarded. Again, in divi- 
ding off a class into drafts, should one of the drafts be a little defi- 
cient in numbers, and the space to be occupied by all the drafts be a 
little too scant, it would not, I think, be ill-advised, to depart a little 
from this rule. Unequally yoked horses drawbadly. Boys illy clas- 
sed work to considerable disadvantage. Too much care can hardly 
be taken to have the drafts well balanced. ‘These drafts are sub- 
divisions of classes, and generally contain from 18 to 20 pupils. 


MONITORS. 
The monitors are the direct and indispensable medium between 





the master and pupils. They are the “ golden link” uniting the two 
extremes ; the channels through which the vital flow of instructiun | 
is to be sent. Iam aware, however, that in the popular mind, two | 
pernicious errors obtain on this subject. The one, that children can- 
not be able to instruct children; the other, that, if children are so | 
employed, they must necessarily be losing their own time and oppor. | 
tunities. This is entirely a mistake. The employment of moni. | 
tors, is,in my opinion, the crowning principle of the system. That| 
monitors are able to teach, no one at ull conversant with the prac- 
tice of the mode, in a well conducted school, will for a moment pre- 
tend to deny. Those who have witnessed the efforts of good Moni- 
tors, must have been delighted with their ardor, and astonished at 
their ingenuity. They are patient, indefatigable, and tireless; ex- 
pert in contrivances, and skillful in carrying them out. I am dispo- 
sed to believe, that in many respects, they may be more efficient 
instructors than grown persons. In the language of the accom. 
plished Secretary of the parent institution in London, “ they sympa- 
thize more readily with the difficulties of the pupil ; they are more 
patient in imparting knowledge, and more fertile in expedients for 
explaining and illustrating it; they communicate with more facility ; 
and learning while they teach, they willingly undertake an amount of 
labor, which would be to an adult, intolerable drudgery.” Father 
Girard, the benevolent founder of the system of monitorial instruc. 
tion in Switzerland, told Mr. Woodbridge, the original editor of our 
“ Annals of Education,” when examining his school, that when he 
met with difficulty in explaining any word or subjects, to a child, he 
had often called in a boy more advanced, to aid him, and had usually 
found him succeed entirely, even when all his own efforts had failed. 
Mr. Wood of the far-famed Sessional School of Edinburgh, on the 
same point, says, ‘‘ A learned mathematician came tothe school, for 
the purpose of exhibiting what he suggested as an improvement in 
the practice of one of the rules of arithmetic. Being unable suffi-| 
ciently to comprehend the explanation given me, I called in the as- | 
sistance of one of the best monitors, who came at length, thoroughly 

to understand the proposed method, but not until it had been ex. | 
plained to him, by the inventor, four or five times over. ‘Fhis passed 
in the director’s room. On the boy’s return to the school-room, he 
80 distinctly explained to one of his fellow monitors, the method 
which had been shown to him, that from this explanation, once giv- 
en, the other boy, though much his inferior, in this department, was 
able himself at once to perform the operation, which I myself, also, 
was now for the first time, able to comprehend. When monitors 
are properly trained and instructed, I think there can hardly be a 
question as to their efficiency. 

But, the monitor loses time by teaching. No, the experience of 
every practical teacher, whether on the old, or the monitorial plan, 
will deny such a position. There can be no better method devised, 
to make any individual familiar with any art, science, or accom. 
plishment, than the teaching of it. Repetition is the sou! of success. 
ful study. A gentleman, the other day, at the head of the principal | 
common school in a neighboring city, remarked to me, that a young 
lady, one of the teachers, proposed to him to form a class of girls, 
for the study of botany. ‘I had observed,” said he, “ that in the | 
commonest arithmetical operations, they counted their fingers. | 








said no; let our pupils be first well versed in the elements, at least, 
of the essential branches, before we attempt the more elevated and 
refined,—the less practically useful. Ata proper stage of things, 
I will go with you, in your wishes, hand in hand.” He was right. 
The children referred to, were not taught on the monitorial plan, or 
the opportunity fur the application of these remarks would never 
have existed. To the monitor, if judiciously appointed, his teaching 
is all gain. Who forgets not? I have forgotten the names of my 
school mates, and the play-fellows of my native village. In the act 
of teaching, the monitor is unconsciously going over a review of his 
old lessons, than which, nothing could be more useful; still through 
almost any other cause, it wou!d be toilsome and disgusting. Are 
not these young teachers too, cultivating important traits of charac. 
ter, and acquiring habits, in the discharge of their monitorial duties, 
that are admirably calculated to fit them for the business of respon- 
sible stations in active life. linsist that it is decidedly desirable for 
a boy to become a monitor. Much however must depend upon the 
selection and training of them. 

The plan of selecting monitors, on the Lancasterian system, was 
originally this :—any boy in the second or two letter class, of good 
behavior and fair standing in that class, was thought to be a suitable 
individual to instruct in the first or alphabet class—and so upwards. 
Experiment and experience however, have proved this idea to be 
fallacious. To say nothing of the unfitness, as monitors, arising 
from the mere infancy of those in the youngest classes, the pro- 
ceeding on such a scale would produce a list of officers, altogether 
disqualified to receive the same grade of tuition. The defect must 
be obvious. The monitors themselves should form a class, to re- 
ceive the direct instructions of the master. They should therefore, 
be as much on a par as possible, so that he might have a fair oppor- 
tunity to make them, not only scholars, butteachers. Still, although 
talents and knowledge should be looked to in the choice of moni- 
tors, these qualifications are yet not always accompanied by that 
tact, which is the distinguishing trait of an able instructor, whether 
man or boy. The best monitor I ever had—a lad by the name of 
Atwater, wa3 as a student, nearly at the bottom of the class of moni- 
tors. He was, however, as a teacher, not only equal to them, but 
far excelled all of them, in the results produced in his classes. I 
never saw his pupils idle, or uninterested,—all was zeal, emulation 
and delight. It is unnecessary to say he was very successful. We 
make use of two sets of monitors. The first set comprises the 
ablest boys in the school—the most talented, the best informed, the 
most amiable, most energetic, and most faithful. To these are in- 
trusted the more difficult studies, such as reading, (on the mode to 
be described,) geography, arithmetic, &c. The second set take 
charge of such branches as demand less information, less ability, 
and less skill ; as writing on the slate, spelling from the spelling 
book, arithmetical tables, &c. &c. When the second set are on 
duty, the first are at their own studies, and so vice versq. Our 


| drafts consisting of about twenty boys each, we require fifteen mon- 


itors of the first, and fifteen of the second order. It is very desira- 
ble however, always to have a few more in the class of monitors, 
than are absolutely needed to teach, that they may be in training, to 
fill the place of monitors occasionally absent, or of those who may 
be withdrawn entirely fromthe school. A teacher who understands 
himself, can easily instruct a class of from twenty to thirty pupils. 
Our monitors are in two divisions, making about twenty in a class. 


MANNER OF RECITATION——-COMMANDS, &C. 


Reapinc.—At 9 o’clock the whole school is assembled. The 
scholars take their seats at their reading stations, in the passages. 
At five minutes past 9, the door is closed. All pupils who come 
after, however, are admitted, but are called upon fora note of excuse. 
In the absence of such note, they abide the consequences of their 
tardiness; to wit, the withdrawment of a prescribed amount of re. 
ward tickets, each worth a minute to the offender; or the application 
of a,more certain corrective, taps on the hand from the‘rattan, ac- 
cording to the extent of delinquency. The rod is a talismanic agent, 
and notwithstanding the self-complacent wisdom of a class of mod- 
ern reformers, or rather deformers in the department of discipline, 
who insist on the exclusive appliancy of what they.term “ moral 
suasion,” there is no doubt that Solomon was wiser than they.—The 
command * show hands” is given, and the pupils all at the same mo- 
ment, put up their little hands for inspection as to cleanliness. 
‘* Monitors rise.”—All the monitors instantly rise. **Take down 
lists."—-These lists are a record of the places attained by the pu- 
pils of the class at the previous recitation. ‘* Place your boys.”— 
The boys are then placed according to the numbers on the lists. 
These commands having been obeyed, the master’s whistle calls for 
silence. A chapter is then read from the Scriptures—our uniform 
practice. ‘* Monitors take down books.”—Books are instantly taken 
down. “Distribute books..—The monitor gives each boy his own 
book. We endeavor to inspire the greatest activity, and such is the 
despatch of this method, that a school of five hundred children may 
be prepared for work, in two or three minutes. _This remark applies 
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equally to preparation for the other branches. “ Monitors name the 
lesson.”—Tie lesson pointed out by the monitor, is to occupy all the 
remaining part of the hour, even though it may be gone over many 


on with dig, rig, jig. These, like the first, are of course all to be 
spelled and explained. + 
The questions on the following sentences will illustrate the mode, 


times. “Study.”—A short time is allowed for this purpose, say ten| on particular passages, to be pursued as the pupil gathers strength. 
or fifteen -minutes, and if well managed, it induces in the pupil the | “God bids the sun to rise, and he bids it set. He doth give the rain 
habit of silent application, —a habit, the attainment of which, is of| and the dew to wet the soil, and at his will it is made dry. The heat 
the utmost importance. {n medicine, ‘the knowledge of the dis.| and the cold come from him. He doth send the snow, and the ice, 
ease” itis said, “is half the cure ;” so in education, much has been | and the hail; and at his word they melt away. He now bids the 
accomplished when the pupil has been taught to think. ‘ Read.”—| tree to put on its leaf; but ere long he will bid the leaf to fade, and 
A pupil in each draft now reads aloud; the one who reads standing | make the tree tobe bare. He bids the wind to blow, and it is he who 
by the side of the monitor, and in front of the other members of the | bids it to be calm. He sets a door, as it were, on the sea, and says to 
class. [He is expected to be audible to the whole clags. He reads|it, but thus far must thou come.” The child may be asked some 
a short passage, and the others marking to detect his errors, men-| such questions as the following: Who bids the sun to rise? Where 
tally read his passage ; if a fault, or a supposed’ fault, occur, up goes | does it rise? When does it rise? What does its rising occasion? 
the critic’s little hand. More than one hand may be up—then it is| Who bids it set? What is meant by setting? Where does it set? 
the business of the monitor to point to that boy from whom he judges| When does it set? What does its setting occasion? What is meant 
it best to receive the correction. So in all cases where questions by dew? When does the tree put on its leaf? What is meant by 
may arise, or form the mode of operation, we do not go by rotation, | the leaf fading, and the tree being bare? When does this happen? 
as is “ the manner of some,” but which is a far better way, put them| What are snow, and ice, and hail? What causes them? Who 
invariably to the whole class. Time is thus economized, and a pro- |sends the cold? What makes them melt? Who sends the heat? 
fitable spirit of emulation easily set at work. ‘The lesson is closed | What is meant by the word calm? What is meant by saying, He 
with a catechetical examination upon what has been read. The) sets adoor on the sea? Who does all these things; What do you 
ease or difficulty of the test, depending of course, upen the age and think of one who can do all these things, and who is so wise and 
progress of the class, and the tact and knowledge of the monitor. | good astodo them? No particular form of question, however, need 
‘To teach the young idea how to shoot,” is, in my opinion, best ac-|be adopted. It would be a mistake to suppose, that by this process, 
complished by this mode, and the credit of its earliest and now ex. | any delay would be incurred, even in the mechanical art of reading; 
tended application, is due to Mr. Wood of Edinburgh. I believe I | on the contrary, the impetus given to the tyro’s understanding, will 





have before made allusion to this gentleman, and may again, for I 
confess, my admiration of his views and processes, on this head, is 
unqualified, and I acknowledge with pleasure, that I am in a good 
degree indebted to him, for the principles and illustrations contained 
in the succeeding extracts, from my Young Pupil’s First and Second | 
Book. 


Extract from the “ First Book.” 


“ A right beginning, secures a safe progress and a perfect end. 
In teaching the letters of the alphabet, it will »yno means be suffi. 
cient, to point them out and to ndmethem. This might serve, to be 
sure, to familiarize the pupil with the names, but not to give him a 
remembrance of their forms. His unpractised eye will need all the 
assistance which can be given to it, by leading it to observe the more 
minute parts of each letter, as well as the difference that exists be- 
tween certain letters that are nearly alike in form, a3 the n and u, 





the p and q. The nice distinction in the pronunciation of certain 
letters, will also ¢claim attention, as int and d,b and p. The child 
should be made to observe the position of the organs as such letters 
are pronounced. Some idea of the distinction between the names 
and the sounds of the various letters also, and of their power as heard 
in combination, should be impartedto him. Cat, by the names of| 
the letters, is cee-a-tee; bat, bee-a-tee, but no notion whatever is 
conveyed to the mind, either of the simple or the blended sounds of | 
the letters, which enter into Cat and Bat. ‘Great truths may be | 
told in small words,” and so the little mysteries here alluded to, may | 
be made somewhat plain, even to the mind of a cuild. The pupil’s | 
mental improvement will depend much on the amount of explanation 
he receives. The basis of all true elocution is a good articulation, 
and this is the pl:ce to lay the foundation. 

The little student, as soon as he comes to the reading of words, 
even of two letters, may be required to show what understanding 
he hasof them. Noaccurate definition, can of course, be expected 
at this early stage, and in many instances, perhaps hardly any thing | 
approaching to a definition; but the youngest pupil will soon readily 
find a mode of exhibiting such idea as he may happen to possess. 
Thus, for example, when he is asked, What do you mean by the 
word me? if the reply, myself; what by ye? you; lo? look; ay? 
yes; go? go to school; on? on the floor: or if the word should 
chance to be oz or az, he should answer of the one that it is a large} 
cow, or the animal that is killed to give us beef; or of the other, that | 
itis a large hatchet, or an iron thing used to cut wood ;—or any yet | 
simpler explanation, it will be abundantly correct and sufficient to 
show that his mind is awake and moving,—that he has not been use- | 
lessly wearying himself by saying over a silly column of unmeaning | 
jingle, but delighting himself rather, by acquiring a knowledge of 
actual words, connected even in his mind with natural thought. | 
Such an exercise will not be irksome: curiosity will be awakened, | 
the fancy gratified, ambition raised, and the duties of the school will | 
put on, not the gloom and disgust of imprisonment, but the light and | 
animation of pastime. 

We pass to words of three letters. Suppose the example to be} 
pig; after pig has been correctly spelled and explained, it m+y be | 
asked, who can name some word like pig? that is, which will! 
rhyme with it. Every little mind in the class will at once be on the | 


alert; fig, gays one; gig, says another; wig, says a third; and 80 | 


| 


|the sour looking folks, and by the harper being heartless? 


lessen his labors, and shorten his road. 


Extract from the * Second Book.” 


As a further elucidation of this admirable method, the following 
exercise on the interesting little poem—The poor Harper's lament 
for his Dog—may be useful. 


Poor dog! he was faithful, and kind to be sure, 

And his love, it was constant, although I was poor ; 
When the sour looking folks sent me heartless away, 
I had always a friend, in my poor dog Tray. 


When the road was so dark, and the night was so cold, 
And Pat and his dog were grown weary and old, 

How snugly we slept in my old coat of grey, 

And he licked me for kindness—my poor dog Tray. 


Though my wallet was scant, I thought of his case, 
Nor refused my last crust to his pitiful face ; 

But he died at my feet in a cold winter day, 

And I played a’sad lament for my poor dog Tray. 


Where now shall I go, poor, forsaken, and blind, 
Can I find one to guide me, so faithful and kind? 
To my sweet native village, so far, far away, 

I can never more return with my poor dog Tray. 


Questions.—What is a harper? Whatis alament? What.is 
meant by faithful? Who was faithful? To whom was he faithful ? 
What do you mean by his love being constant? What is meant by 
Who 
was his friend? Who was Pat? Why ishe called Pat? Howdid 
he and his dog sleep? What is meant by snugly? How did Tray 
show his kindness? What do you mean bya wallet? And by its 
being scant? What is meant by,1 thought of his case? What did 
Pat do in consequence? What at last became of Tray? And 
what did Pat do on the occasion? What is meant by forsaken? 
How was the harper forsaken? Whatis meant bya village? And 
by a native village? What is the difference between a town, a vil- 
lage, and a hamlet? What name is given to the inhabitants of a 
village ? What is the meaning of the words natal, nativity ? 

At the conclusion, the pupil may be called upon to give an ab. 
stract of the whole story, in his own language. And as he advan. 
ces, the examination may be rendered much more intricate, and car. 
ried to a much greater extent. Examrpre. The class of monitors, 
we will suppose, have read the lesson assigned them. The instruct- 
or says, “close your books.” He then puts his questions. All who 
think themselves able to answer, hold up their hands, in a neat po- 
sition, as I have stated, I believe, before, is done in every class. 
He proceeds—What 1s the name of the art which teaches you to 
read in the best manner? What is accent? Whatis emphasis? 
What is a phrase? Whatis pause? Name some instances in which 
pauses always occur, in good reading. What is a grammatical 
pause? Arhetorical pause? What is inflection? How many sim- 
ple slides? How many compound slides? Name the simple slides. 
Name the circumflexes. Which may be denominated the necessary 
inflections? What is meant by the word denominated? Does 
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nominated imply a similar signification? What is signification? 
What do you mean by similar? Give an example of the rising slide 
on the lettera. The falling slide. Which slide generally occurs at 
the close ofa sentence? Which at the last pause but one in a sen- 
tence? For what reason? What isa negative? Name some neg- 
ative words—some negative syllabies. In the word unkind, is there 
any negative? In impolite? Inignoble? Whenis il a negative ? 
When is dis a negative? How are the slides before and after the 
disjunctive or? How do you read a direct question? What is adi- 
rect question? What is an indirect question? Which slide occurs 
at the answers toquestions? Does the direct question ever require 
the falling slide? The indirect, the rising? In the word indirect, 
what effect is given to the meaning of the word by in?’ What do you 
call asyllable so placed? What at the end of a word? In senten- 
ces, what slide does the negative generally take? The thing de- 
nied? In the expression,—The quality of mercy is not strained— 
which isthe negative? What the thing denied? What exceptions 
can you mention to the negative taking the falling slide? What is 
antithesis 2 How are autithetic sentences read? What isaseries? 
How many kinds of series? State a simple series. How do you 
read a simple series, commencing, of three particulars? Howa 
concluding, of three? How both, of four? Which slide occurs at 
the infinitive mood? At the imperative mood, generally? At the 
nominative independent? In poetry? In plaintive, or any tender 
expression? Which slide at emphatic repetition? In the lan- 
guage of authority? Of surprise ?—In your reading lesson is writ- 
ten this passage— The solemn oath of America has ascended to 
Heaven. She has sworn to preserve her independence, her reli- 
gion, and her laws, or nobly perish in their defence, and pe buried 
in the wreck of her empire.’ The—What its use? Solemn—Name 
its derivatives. Oath—Its meaning? Its case? Its government? 
Of—What does itconnect? What govern? America—What is it? 
Whence its name ? Whatother name? Why? Where did Co. 
lumbus first land? When? Inwhich grand division of America 
do youlive? In what political division ofit? In what part of North 
America are they? In which division of the United States do you 
live? Name the other divisions. In what State do you live? What 
are its boundaries? What city do youlive in? In what part of 
the State? Howis it situated? Has ascended—Parse it. The 
meaning of ascended? What negative particle gives it an opposite 
meaning? What is meant by particle? So—Part of speech? 
Heaven—What sort ofnoun? Why? She—Decline it. What is 
it todecline a noun or pronoun? Has sworn—Number and person? 
For what reason? Its present of the infinitive? Conjugate itin the 
pluperfect of the potential. What does itagree with’? Rule. To 
preserve—Meaning? Name other words of the same family, and 
give their meanings. Her—What is its other possessive form? 
Whenso used? Independence —Meaning ashere used ? What is 
the meaning of the prefixin? Religion—What governed by? Its 
adjectives? Adverb? What nouns are derived from it? And— 
What rule for conjunctions? The use of and here? Or—Part of 
speech? Its meaning? Its correspondent conjunction’ Nobly— 
Derivative or primitive? Its nouns? What does it qualify? Per- 
ish—Mood? Time? Why? Its meaning? Their—its nomina- 
tive plural? Defence—W hat words from the same root? Be buri- 
ed—Parse it. Wreck—lts meaning? What objective to? Why 
so? Empire—Parse it. Whatis an empire? Whata kingdom : 
Principality ? and so forth. It is needless to remark upon the supe- 
riority of this intellectual process. No intelligent instructor can 
doubt for a moment, of the wonderful elasticity and vigor which it is 
calculated to give to the youthful understanding. 

When the time allowed for this branch has expired, the master’s 
whistle is again heard, und the following orders succeed. “ Pre- 
pare books”—* shut books”—“ hand out books”—* monitors collect 
books”—* put up books”—* place your boys.” The boys are now 
seated according to their marks upon the class slate. “ mark lists” 
—* put up lists.” It is now time—10 o’clock —to change the study. 

Writine comes next. Commands—“ whole school rise.” It is 
to be done silently, as a single boy. ‘* Move to your writing seats.” 
In three minutes they will be there, all looking to one point. ‘“ Front” 
—be seated.” We generally work by signs, which I cannot very 
well describe, but when words are used, they are these,—“ whole 
school recover.” At this order, the right hand of each pupil is at the 
same instant brought to the desk. ‘‘Slates.” The slates are now 
drawn to the top of the desks,—(the slates when out of use are fixed 
in a frame, in the front of the desks.) ‘* Lay down slates.” The 
thumb separates the slate from the desk. ‘** Hands down”—“ clean 
slates"—‘‘ hands down”—*“ monitors open boxes”—“ take out pen. 
cils’—“ distribute pencils.” The monitors move in a regular line 
to the opposite ends of the desks from which they started, leaving a 
pencil at each slate. ‘Turn”—* step.” They now beat time with 
their feet to particular movements ; the idea of the man who deliv- 
ered a speech during a storm, and who was requested to allow it to 
be printed, comes upon my mind; he was willing to do 80, he said, 





provided they would also print the thunder and lightning. I cannot 
put these movements on paper. If pencils are to spare, they are put 
into the boxes, in obedience to commands similar to the above. 
The superintendent now says, ** Monitors dictate.” The monitor of 
the youngest form of each class (a class may consist of any number 
of desks) is the dictator. The highest classcommences, The dic. 
tator says “fix hands.” The hands are brought to the top of the 
head, or to the shoulders. Any position which will compel an at. 
tentive and healthy attitude is good. He then dictates that which 
is to be written, and immediately thereafter calls upon any one in 
the class to repeat it, whether it be a word, a mazim, or some brief. 
stated fact. This is done to test the attention of the class. Much 
indirect information may be imparted in this way, on various sub. 
jects, such as grammar, geography, terms of science, &c., and in 
spelling with definitions in particular. Doct. Webster’s “‘ Teacher” 
is a capital text book for this department. When a satisfactory re- 
ply has been made to the monitor’s call, he says ‘* prepare”—upon 
which the pupils bring their hands simultaneously, to their slates, 
and proceed with their writing. The monitors pass behind their 
pupils, keeping order, pointing out faults, and setting examples. 
The greater part of our boys use the pen, and when so occupied, 
they are under the first set of monitors. When writing on the slate, 
the second set are on duty, that the first may attend to their own 
practice with the pen. We generally write on books in the morr. 
ing, it being the fresher, and cleaner part of the day for boys hands; 
and on the slate in the afternoon, from 3 to 4, or nearly. No book, 
nor slate is put away, until it has been inspected by the instructor or 
his assistant. In closing this exercise, and in changing to the draft 
Seats, the manner and commands are similar to those described. 
And indeed, I need say no more on these lesser points, as their cha- 
racter and application will easily be perceived. 

Geocraruy. From 11 to 12 the subject is geography. The lea. 
sons are rather short than long, on the principle that it is better to 
do alittle well, than a great deal badly. They are studied at home, 
but as the monitors recite first, an opportunity is afforded to the un. 
faithful in the classes, to correct ia some measure, their remissness 
out of school, and for the dull to eke out their “one talent.” The 
monitors are seated on their class stools when they recite, so that 
their own merit or demerit is immediately seen by those whom they 
are to teach, and to whom they ought to be abright example. This 
is some incentive to the monitors to be well prepared. They are 
required to speak so as to be heard by the whole school. Our course 
is this—we first go over the maps in the school atlas, then over the 
‘same ground upon a set of large skeleton maps, then We draw on the 
black board from sight, and lastly, entirely by memory. Topography 
is well and thoroughly taught in this manner, and it is perhaps the 
most important part to the common school pupil. It must not be 
supposed, however, that we overlook or slight the other branches of 
this interesting science, by no means, though there is nothing pe- 
culiar in our mode of treating them, except it be, the application of 
the interrogative principle. 

Afternoon. At 2 we commence school for the afternoon. The 
observances described as previous to study at 9 o’clock. apply equal- 
ly tothis hour. The subject now is Aritrumetic. Our exercises 
are divided into three kinds: 1. Mental, or those which are wrought 
exclusively in the mind. 2, Mutual, or those of the explanatory 
kind. 3. Practical, or those intended to test the knowledge acquired 
from the two previous methods. Mental. These in my little work, 
(mentioned in the list of books) are preparatory to every new rule, 
or to some new case or principle, in a particular rule. They are for 
the most part connected with small numbers, and designed rather 
to call the reasoning powers of the pupil into action, than to elicit 
any great intellectual energy. In this department, we have, how- 
ever, if the opinion of others is to be relied on, reached a point of 
considerable pre-eminence. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. How much wine, at 8 s. per gallon, must be given for 7 barrels 
of flour, at $14 per barrel ? 






Ans. 734,—given in 1} minute. 
2. If the pendulum of a clock swing once in a second, how many 
times will it swing in 30 days? 
Ans. 2,592,000,—in half a minute. 
3. At $87 per cwt., how much would four chests of tea, each 
weighing 3 cwt. 3 qr. 14 lb., cost? 
. Ans. $1348.50,—in one minute. 
4. Multiply 314,521,325, by 231,452,153, and give the product. 
Ans. 72,796,637,835,662,725,—in 5} minutes. 


5. Mr. James Murray, 





’ To Edward L, Peckham, Dr. 
1 gallon of wine, at - : $1.90 
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brought up. 

6 yards of calico, at 

2 do. of broadcloth, at 

10 lbs. of sugar, at - 

6 gallons of molasses, at 

20 Ibs. of coffee, at 

6 lbs. of raisins, at ‘a 

Cr. 

20 bushels of corn, at A 

14 bushels of oats, at - ° ° - 40 
Answer in 5 minutes, $3.10 


253,412,003,520, 155,102,350 
y 521,342, 125,145,534, 142,125 
Pr. 132,114,352,452,585,239,925,224,746,7 17,448,821,493,750 


The foregoing examples were performed in the presence of nu- 
merous spectators, by a large class of boys, in the time stated, ex- 
cepting the last, and that was done by two boys, John B. Stow and 
George Barnett, mentally, without making a figure. The former 
brought up his answer perfectly right, repeating it, without the least 
hesitation, in forty minutes; the other made one mistake at the fourth 
figure, but corrected it and pronounced .the product aloud, within 
forty-five minutes. It is the longest example of the kind that has, 
perhaps, ever been attempted. The boys were under fourteen years 
ofage. There is at this time a girl in the female department, who 
has multiplied nine figures by nine figures, within two minutes. 
Such performances may appear incredible to those who are not fa. 
miliar with them, and I could not myself, I coufess, believe in them, 
if they were not done under my own eye, with a knowledge of the 
course of instruction, and all the circumstances. Any boy of good 
capacity, however, can be taught todo likewise. It1s mentioned of 
Voltaire, as a great feat, that he could multiply the 9 digits into the 
9 digits, in the course of a ‘long walk.” Many of my pupils have 
done the same, the figures being arranged in whatever manner, in 
five minutes. The mode of getting at the result in one product is 
peculiar. I will therefore subjoin a short development of it. The 
advantage of this mental training is, not so much the adroitness 
which it imparts to the pupil, in replying to certain, or any fair ques- 
tions, as it is in the nice discipline which it gives to the mind, the 
power of concentration which it generates, and the habit at will, 
(which is a necessary consequence) of entire abstraction. 


6. Multiply 
B 


EXAMPLE. 


3.4 5 
5 6 3 


Multiply 
By 
Product ee Pe ee Oe 
1. Units multiplied by units, give units, or units and tens. As 

3x5=15, that is 5 units, 1 ten. 

2. Units multiplied by tens, give tens, or tens and hundreds, and 
tens multiplied by units, give the same. As 6X5=30-+1 (carried) 
=31. 3x4=12431—43, that is 3 tens, 4 hundreds. 





3. Units multiplied by hundreds give hundreds, or hundreds and 
thousands, and hundreds multiplied by units, give the same; and | 
tens multiplied by tens, give the same. As 55=25-+4-4 (carried) | 
=29. 3x3=—9+429=38. 6x4—244-38—62, that is 2 hundreds, 6 
thousands. | 

4. Tens multiplied by hundreds, give thousands, or thousands | 
and tens of thousands, and hundreds multiplied by tens, give the | 
same. As 5xX4—20-+6 (carried) =26. 3x6=18-+426—A4, that is | 
4 thousands and 4 tens of thousands. 

5. Hundreds multiplied by hundreds, give tens of thousands, or 
tens and hundreds of thousands. As 5x3=15-+4-4 (carried) =19, 
that is 9 tens of thousands and 1 hundred of thousands. It should 
be understood, that although mental arithmetic, in its easier 
forms, has a primary rank ip our several methods, we do not 
attach to it primary importance in respect to the whole subject 
of arithmetic. As a special object, ‘we attend to itbut twice 
a week,—on Wednesday and Saturday. These with us are 
broken days, and our studies are somewhat irregular and pro- 
miscuous. The monitors a part of the time, give their attention to 
composition and mental arithmetic, whilst the classes are at some 
other studies, under the second set of monitors. The other part of 
these days is given to the general school under the first set. We 
vary our work according to circumstances, On these days too, we 
reward our absentee enquirers, let out deserving boys on the amount 
of their time tickets, and have our pencils sharpened.. I should have 
remarked when on the subject of writing, that care ig not only taken 
in this particular, but also to have them inserted in a tight tin case, 
about 5 inches long, so that the pupil can use his pencil in every re- 
spect as he does the pen, and receive great assistance from it in the 
acquirement of a good, free, and easy command of hand. The 





‘absentee enquirers,” are boys, who, for the sake of being “let 
out” a little earlicr on these days, undertake to call upon the parents 
of those who are.not present, and ascertain if the absence is justi - 
able. We appoint siz absentee monitors, or one for each day of the 
week. Their business is, to get the names of all absentees, ap- 
point suitable enquirers, register the number of absentees presented 


by each enquirer, receive their messages, report truants, &c. &c. 


Some plan of this kind is absolutely necessary in a large school. 
MUTUAL. 


These are intended to teach the pupil a just application of the 
written rule, or of principles formerly acquired, so that he may not, 
as on the old plan, parrot-like, go at work with words only. To en- 
lighten the understanding, is the point at all times to be aimed at, 
and this end is to be especially kept in view in the study of arith- 
metic. The mode in question, it is believed, ina great measure 
accomplishes this primary object. ‘Ihe examples are wrought en- 
tirely aloud, each member of the class takes his part, in the devel. 
opment of the process, whether intellectual or mechanical,—and 
in the language of another, “it is a plan admirably calculated to 
induce activity and strength of thought, and to promote a habit of 
great promptness and accuracy.” A black board is placed in front 
of each class, upon which the monitor chalks the whole operation, 
figure by figure, as it occurs. With the more advanced pupils, we 
discard the use of rules, even under this improved practice, and 
adopt principles exclusively ; this makes the mere tyro a reasoning 
being—he is obliged “‘to depend upon the resources of his own 
mind, making that knowledge which he has previously acquired, 
his guide to the unknown information which he is in search of.” The 
mental and mutual exercises are performed at the draft seats. 


MUTUAL EXAMPLE. 


If 8 ewt. 3 qrs. cost £65 10s. what must be paid for 2 qrs.? 

lst boy. Reduce 8 cwt. 3 qrs.*to quarters. 

2nd. Multiply by 4, because as 4 qrs. make 1 cwt., there will be 
4 times as many qrs. as there are cwts. and add in the 3 qrs. 

3d.°4 times 8 are 32 and 3 are 35, set down 35. 

Ath. 35 quarters. 

Monitor. What weight is this? 

5th. Avoirdupois, 

Monitor. What is its use ? 

6th. To weigh all kinds of coarse and heavy goods, &c. 

7th. Now reduce the £65 10s. to shillings. 

8th. Multiply by 20, because as 20s. make £1, there will be 20 
times as many shillings as there are pounds, and add in the 10s. 

9th. 20 times 65, are 1300, and 10 are 1310. 

10th. 1310 shillings. 

Monitor. What money is this ? 

lth. Sterling or English money. 

Monitor. What reduction is it ? 

12th. Descending, because the operation descends from a great to 
a small name, 

Monitor. How does the question read now ? 

13th. If 35 qrs. cost 1310s. what must be paid for 2 qrs? 

14th. If 35 qrs. cost 1310s. 1 qr. will cost the ,; of 1310—the 

of 1s. is the z's; the 3’; of 1310s. is 1310 times as much. 
15th. 133%. 

16th. 2 qrs. will cost 2 times as much as 1 qr. 

17th. 2 times '34° are 7$2°s. 

18th. 72° of ashilling. 

19th. It is an improper fraction and must be reduced. 

Monitor. Why an improper fraction ? 

20th. Because the numerator is greater thon the denominator. 

Monitor. Which is the numerator and why? 

1st. (Supposing the class to consist of 20 pupils.) The numera- 
tor is the upper number, and so called, because it shows the number 
of parts of a shilling the 2 qrs. cost. 

Monitor. What is the other number called, and why ? 

2d. The denominator, and so called because it shows into how 
many parts the shilling is divided. 

3d. Reduce the fraction to.a mixed number. 

Ath. Divide the numerator 2620 by the denominator 35, because 
if $48. make one whole shilling, there will be as many shillings as 
35 are contained in 2620. 

5th. 35 in 262, 7 times, and 17 over, set down 7, 

6th. Bring down the 0. 

7th. 35in 170, 4 times and 30 over, set down 4, 

8th. Carry up the remainder and write the divisor under, drawing 
a line between. 

9th. 74 shillings and #2 of another shilling. 

10th. Reduce the shillings to pounds, 
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llth. Divide by 20, because, if 20s. make £1, there will be 35 
as many pounds, as there are shillings. 

12th. 20 in 74, 3 times and 14 over. ‘4 

13th. 2 qrs. would cost £3 14s. 


PRACTICAL. 


These are slate exercises, and are performed, of course, at the 
desks. As the pupil is now to depend entirely upon his owa re- 
sources, he should be so seated as to prevent all intercourse, with 
his classmates. Here we arrive at the old mode, but unlike that, 
not it is hoped, in total darkness, for if the former kinds of exercises 
have been faithfully and fully attended to, the pupil will have ac- 
quired abundant light, for all the demands which can be reasonably 
made upon him. No assistance now should come to his aid, ex- 
cepting what the monitor or teacher may think proper to afford ; 
other help would be pernicious indeed, as I well know from boyhood 
experience. Many an answer is brought to a “ puzzle me ques- 
tion,” with a rosy apple or a ripe pear, and often with a baser bribe! 
No system, no training, however, will creale brains, and there are 
boys with skulls so empty or so thick, that it is assuredly “making 
bricks without straw,” to attempt to give them any tolerable under. 
standing of this abstruse, but most important subject. Thankless, 
indeed, in such cases is the poor teachers laborious office. The 
promiscuous exercises in my little work are of the same character 
with the practical, whilst they at the same time, insure a constant, 
though to the pupil, imperceptible review. 

Waitine.—From 3 to 4, writing on the sla/e, occupies the general 
school, and writing on paper, the first set of monitors, whilst the 
second set are on duty. The first set of monitors not only mend 
their own pens, but prepare those, also, which are used by the 
whole school. 

Sreriine anp Arirametic.—From 4 to 5, the subjects are arith- 
metic for the first set of monitors and spelling for the classes, under 
the second set of monitors. The monitors are now (the first set) 
under the direct instruction of myself or my assistant. A lessonin 
spelling -may consist of one or two pages, as the case may be, of 
Webster's ‘‘ Elementary,” (which by the way I like better than any 
other which I have seen) or it may consist of the reading lesson of 
the morning ; this last is a good occasional exercise, not only be- 
cause it affords an agreeable variation from the spelling book, but 
because it presents, likewise, a very promiscuous and comprehensive 
collection of words. A portion of the time is given to silent study, 
at the expiration of which the monitors spell aloud, several times 
round ; the books of the pupils are then closed, and put away after 
the manner described in the reading department, when the recita- 
tion-goes on aloud throughout the school. All errors are recorded, 
and places taken as in the other branches. The first set of moni- 
tors not being all on a par, as to acquirement in figures, we divide 
them into two drafts—one of which comes under my own instruc. 
tion, and the other under that of my assistant. It is necessary that 
one of us, at this hour should always be, partially, at liberty, to 
superintend the order of the school and to hear the lesson of the 
spelling monitors; to meet this necessity, therefore, we alternate 
between the two modes of mutual and practical arithmetic ; that is, 
when his class is at the former, mine is at the latter, and vice versa. 
The daily standing of the monitors, in their respective divisions on 
this subject and indeed, in all the branches which they study, are 
as in the case of the other boys, recorded with scrupulous exact- 
ness. Thus a respect is tacitly paid to rank in scholarship, which 
of itself isa stimulating and useful reward to the emulous and dili- 
gent scholar, whilst it also greatly assists us, at our semi-annual ex- 
aminations in the distribution of such prizes as would be unjustly 
withheld from the laborious student of middling talent, or the gifted 
aspirant of decided genius. 

Grammar.—Much that is necessary to a practical knowledge of 
this subject, may be imparted by the mere voice ;—that is to say, 
without the use of any text book. In the Sessional School at Ed- 
inburgh, and in the parent institution of the Ldncasterian System, in 
London, I think this is the exclusive mode. Every opportunity 
should be seized, to impart indirect information on all subjects, and 
particularly on this as but a bmall proportion of the pupils, in large 
common schools, can be induced to give their attention to it asa 
regular study, Our classes, in grammar, seldom or never comprise 
more than one-third of the whole school. By indirect information, 
I mean that which may be communicated on other branches of study 
than the one named for more immediate consideration. For in- 

stance, in the reading classes it is practicable and convenient, I 
think, to give a knowledge of all that is necessary to a respectable 
understanding and use of the English language. In our manner of 
treating this branch of instruction, we lay no claim to any thing very 
peculiar. At each meeting, and there are three evch week, the 
drafts of monitors, are examined, firat on a lesson of Green’s In. 
ductive Grammar, nezt on, at least, one rule, each, of Orthography 
and Syntax, with the correction of false sentences, from Murray’s 





work, and’ then succeeds some such exercise as the following, select- 
ed and arranged at thetime. This last practice, I have found to be 
very useful, and extremely interesting to the pupil. 


EXAMPLE. 


the Birds Thee bushes sings there Songs delightfull this fine 
mornin ; : 

(The sentence is written with chalk, on the blackboard, in the 
above inaccurate manner.) 

Teacher. Read the sentence. (A pupil reads it.) 

Teacher. Is the sentence correct in spelling, syntax, &c.? 

Pupil. No, sir, it is very incorrect. 

T. Point out some error. 

P. The first word ** the” is not properly written. 

T. Why? ' 

P. Because, as it begins the sentence, it should be written with a 
capital T. - 

P. * Birds” is wrong. 

T. Give your reasons. 

P. Being a common noun, and not at the beginning of a sentence, 
it should have a small b. 

P. The word ‘* Thee ” before “‘ bushes” is not the right word; 
“Thee” is a pronoun, but an article is needed to point out the noun 
bushies, and it should be written with a small t. 

P. ** Mornin” is incorrect; it should terminate withag. (The 
pupil skips to any part of the sentence where his eye seizes upon 
an errcr.) 

T. Yes, it should be morning not mornin, although the latter is 
sometimes very improperly heard in the pronunciation of it. But 
what do you mean by saying it should terminate with g? 

P. I mean that g should end the word; terminate means to end 
or finish. 

P. The word “ siags” is in the wrong number; it should be in 
the plural, to agree with its nominative “birds.” The rule says, 
“The verb must agree with its nominative case, in number and 
person.” 

P. Delightful is spelled wrong; the last syllable, should have 
but one 1; there is a rule for it—** words taken into composition, 
often drop those letters which are superfluous in their simples.” 

T. Is the word right now? 

P. It is right in its orthography, but wrong in the syntaz ; it is 
as it stands, an adjective, but it should be an adverb—delightfully— 
to qualify * sings.” 

T. You have mentioned the words orthography and syntax ; what 
is their meaning ? 

P. Orthogr sphy is the art which teaches us to spell correctly ; 
syntax teaches us to put words together in sentences. 

T. What other error do you discover? 

P. * There” before “ songs.” 

T. Why, if you examine your Dictionary, you will find a word so 
spelied. 

Yes, sir, but there is an adverb of place, and the part of speech 
required is the personal pronoun their. 

What case is bushes in ? 

The objective. 

What governs it? 

The preposition in, which is omitted. 

- What term in grammar is used to denote such an omission ? 

. Ellipsis. 

- What is its adjective? What its adverb? 

- Elliptical. Elliptically. 

- If I write the elliptical word above the line, what little mark 
must I place below, to show between what words it should have been 
written ? 

P. A caret. 

T. Is there any other ellipsis in this passage ? 

P. Yes; of the preposition on, after delightful. 

P. The capital letter in the word “ Songs,” is incorrect. 

T. What is the name of the art which teaches you to point, or 
place the stops properly ? 

P. Punctuation. 

T. Is there any error in punctuation in the sentence on ths board ? 

P. Yes; the semi-colon at the end of the liné, sould be a period, 
because the expression is an assertion. 


Questions in lessons on this interesting branch of juvenile study, 
might be multiplied and varied to almost any extent. The several 
objects of the lesson must however be kept steadily in view, and 
each have a fair apportionment of the whole time to be occupied, 
with care and energy corresponding to its importance. The sen- 
tence having been thus corrected, we proceed with the examination 
of its construction, wurd for word, the pupil being required to give 
a reason for every assertion which he advances ; but, as “ parsing” 
is conducted, probably, in other schools, much asit isin our own, 
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it would hardly be profitable to make any further remarks on the | other kindred and rational incentives, may be made to bear strongly 


subject. 

Seisvvien:: The aims and processes which I have endeavored to 
explain, as the spirit of our mode of teaching, “‘ to read properly,” 
renders it, I presume, unnecessary for me to go into any extended 
detail on this particular topic. It may not be out of place, however, 
for me to say, that we endeavor to give the pupil a good under- 
standing, and an applicatory use of pause (distinguished from the 
points of punctuation,) occurring in all good reading, at certain 
parts of speech ;—of the laws and importance of emphasis, at least 
in a general sense; and a full knowledge and command of the 
necessary inflections ;—and in some degree of what are styled the 
harmonic inflections. I speak of course of our procedure in fitting 
the monitors, and the tuition given to the upper classes; still, a 
slight examination of the ‘* Young Pupils’ First and Second Books,” 
will afford sufficient evidence that we attempt at the earliest stages 
of instruction, the practice, at least, of emphasis and inflection. 

Dectamation, belongs to this subject. The classes are formed 
and conducted thus. Say twenty-one comprize a class. They are 
directed to commit a prose or poetic piece to memory. When ready 
for action, they are brought to the platform, and arranged in this 
style: 


siz in the first or front line, five in the second, four in the third, three 
in the fourth, two in the fifth, and one in the sizth line. The in- 
structor, then standing before them, pronounces the selection, sen- 
tence by sentence, throwing out as he proceeds, observations explan- 
atory of *‘the whys and the wherefores,”’ until they have proceeded 
through the whole piece. This is done several times over. After 
this, the pupils go through with it independently. As soon as they 
appear to be sufficiently drilled, they are taken separately, and their 
minute faults pointed out and corrected. The exhibitions of this 
contrivance, in a large class, under skillful training, are animating, 
beautiful, and poetical. And, after great practice, I can say posi- 
tively, that in all respects, this is an excellent plan; it produces 
great results, with little labor. 

Government. The questionis often asked me, “ how do you pre- 
vent talking, leaving of seats, and tardiness in coming to school ?” 
It is perhaps impossible to prevent these faults entirely, but our rules 
and procedure, are as follows. We allow no pupil to speak, even 
to his monitor, nor the monitor to his pupils, out of a whisper, even 
on necessary topics, unless during recitation. This rule holds 
good, when placing the boys, previously to marking the lists, (before 
described,) calling places, and in instructing in writing. If the 
monitor wishes to speak tothe master, he is to signify it by holding 
up his hand ; the hand held up by the master, in replv, is the assent 
to hear. So, no boy is allowed to speak to his monitor, without this 
signal and its corresponding token. No boy can leave his seat with. 
out the permission of the monitor; if he leave it with his permission, 
the monitor is answerable. No pupil is excused for tardiness, with- 
out a note from his parent or guardian, and no note is considered 
valid, unless the time of leaving home, even to minutes, is stated. 
When the monitors are reciting, sitting as they all do, round the 
room, in front of their respective classes, no boy is allowed to ‘ con’ 
his lesson so as to be heard even ina whisper. Silence in school, 
and promptness of attendance, though difficult of attainment, are en- 
joined in allcases. Rewards, in these respects, as well as in all 
others, connected with good conduct, are attainable. But punish. 
ment is present always, and unavoidable, on any violation of the 
above rules, and no evasion is successful. ‘Certainty of detection 
prevents offence.” * Foolishness is bound up in the heart of a child, 
and the rod of correction will drive it far from him.” The perfect 
government of a large school, is by far the most difficult task the 
master has to accomplish. Good order, however, is indispensable, 
and must be maintained at whatever expense. Order is the parent 
of attention, and attention of energetic and successful application. 
The views of eminent instructors on this subject are various. It is 
a favorite doctrine with some, that moral influences should alone be 
brought to bear on the pupil’s conduct. A second class insist upon 
the exclusive use of the rod, as most salutary and efficacious. Oth. 
ers, again, place almost all their reliance on a system of marks, 





upon the youthful mind. ‘Too much importance cannot be attached 
to this essential auxiliary in the direction of juvenile character, 
and attainments. Every intelligent iastructor, indeed, must be sen- 
sible, that he is sacredly bound to look well to a faithful and untiring 
application of these moral influences, in the discharge of his respon- 
sible duties. But admitting thus much, I do not believe in the om. 
nipotence of unaided “ moral suasion.”. Reward and pnnishment, 


| it seems to me, after an experience of more than twenty years, are 


equally important and wholly indispensable. In the language of 
another, “I very much incline to the opinion, that a cook might as 
well resolve to make bread without fermentation, as a pedagogue to 
carry on schoo! without emulation: it must be a sad doughy lump, 
without this vivifying principle.” In the path of the juvenile travel- 
ler up the rugged ascent of learning, there can surely be no harm 
in strewing a few flowers. I cannot see why the well-disposed, the 
emulous, the diligent student should not find his desert in the judi- 
cious bestowment of well-earned praise, and in the more tangible 
acknowledgement of his merits—the presentation of a book, silver 
star, or other appropriate token of approbation. Equally preposter- 
ous does it appear to me that corporeal punishment should not be ad- 
mitted to assist in the government of wayward pupils. It has the 
sanction of ‘the wisest of men,” and of the usage of all ages and 
all nations. Far be it from me to advocate inhuman punishment, 
but in the legitimate exercise of it, truly can I say with Dr. Johnson, 
“ Rod, I will honor thee, for this, thy duty.” 1 was myself once 
immoveable in an opinion opposite to that which I now entertain. 
I felt assured that good order and industry could be secured in 
school, without the aid of any hateful instrument in the shape of 
strap, ferule, or rattan. I made a faithful trial of more than nine 
months, to support this idea. It was an entire failure. Having 
been confident of success, I was mortified at my defeat, and I am 
sure, that however beautiful and plausible the theory may appear, it 
is in practice, a source only of disorder, idleness and insubordina- 
tion. A similar experiment was made in the far-famed school of 
Edinburgh, with the like unfavorable results. 


‘* Discipline at length, 
O’erlooked, and unemployed, felt sick, and died ; 
Then study languished ; emulation slept, 
And virtue fled.” 


I am aware that emulation is decried by some as dangerous, and 
even diabolical; and coercicn, or the use of the rod, is regarded by 
others, as degrading, slavish and brutal ; but let these two principles 
of reward and punishment, under discreet and judicious manage. 
ment, work in union, with the nobler motives which may be addres. 
sed to the youthful mind, and I am fully satisfied that it will prove 
the philosophy of such to be unsound, and at variance with the kin- 
dred incentives, which lead man up to the highest perfection of his 
mortal nature, and to the purest felicity of his spiritual existence. 
The law of kindness will do much. I would say to every instructor, 
love thy pupil as thyself. 

I have, sir, endeavored in the above sketch, to give you some 
account of the principles and practice of the Lancasterian system of 
education, as I think they ought to be applied. I am sensible that 
I have done it very imperfectly, and could wish that it had been 
made the task-of an abler pen. Itis a system, however, that, as 
will easily be perceived, must have demanded of its inventor, much 
originality of thought, much study, much enterprize, much enthu. 
siasm, much devotion to the public good. Gen. LaFayette observed 
to the French Legislative Assembly of 1821, that it was the greatest 
discovery of its kind since that of the art of printing; and 1, one of 
his humblest disciples, must be permitted to say that Joseph Lancas- 
ter, the son of g poor basket maker and pensioner, has been perhaps 
the grealest benefactor of the age. 

I knew him intimately through a period of more than twenty 
years, in prosperity and adversity, through evil report and good re. 
port, as the princes guest, and the public suppliant, for bread, but 
never saw I the moment when the purity of his principles appeared 
dim, or his heroic fortitude had lost aught of its Christian propriety. 

Joun E. Lovett. 

Henry Barnard, 2p. 


WATERBURY. 


At their first meeting, they designated two sub-committees from 


merit tickets, and places. Now, it is my opinion, that neither of | their own number to visit, each, one half of the schools in the soci. 
these modes alone can compass the desired object, but that a combi-| ety. All the winter schools have been visited according to the re- 


nation of them is the most certain and philosophic policy. That 
much, very much, is to be effected by moral influence, there can be 
no doubt. The value of knowledge, the pleasure and nobleness of 
self-emulation, the beauty of right actions, the happiness resulting 
from duty well performed, the fleetness and uncertainty of time, the 
evils of idleness, the injustice of disorder, to othets, and the many 


quisitions of the statute. The condition of the summer schools, 
they are unable to report, since their appointment was subsequent 
to the closing of the schools. There are several provisions of the 
statute, which-it is impracticable fully to meet, in consequence of 
the appointed meeting of the visiters being made from autumn to 
autumn. The visiters would, therefore, respectfully suggest for 
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consideration, the propriety of changing the time of holding the 
annual meeting, to some convenient day in the spring. 

In Oronoke, Town Plot and Platt districts, no schools have been 
kept during the last winter. 

The average length of the session in the other twelve districts, is 
fifteen weeks, The longest term is twenty weeks, in the_ Bridge 
district ; the shortest, in the Saw Mili Plain and Horse Pusture 
districts, each ten. 

The aggregate number of scholars in the twelve schools is 526 ; 
being ninety-seven less than the whole number enumerated in*the 
society in August last, between the ages of four and sixteen. It is 
estimated that not far from 100 have been instructed for & longer or 
shorter period in the academy and in private schools, during the 
winter. The avetage attendance is 339. Of the whole number, 
284 are males; 242 females. 292 are under ten years of age; and 
234 are over ten. There have been seventeen in attendance under 
four; and thirty.two over sixteen. It is ascertained that in the 
twelve districts, twenty between the ages of four and sixteen have 
been in no school. 

The society is but poorly f rnished with school houses. In five 
of the districts there is none at all that can be used. And of th »se 
in the remaining ten districts, not more than one, that in the center 
district, can be reported good, and not more than six can be rated 
even mediate. The others are all of them cold; some of them 
contracted ; and not supplied with suitable benches. 

In none of the districts are there any libraries, or school appara- 


tus of any description, with the exception of a black board in two or | 


three of the schools. In this particular, our schools admit of a 
great improvement. The example set in other parts of the State 
and country is wel] worthy of imitation. 

The visiters find that but few of the schools have been visited 
during the past winter, by the parents or guardians of the scholars. 
In the Pine Hole district, ten visits are reported ; in the center, 
eight; in Gaylord Plain two; in Clark district one; in the others, 
none. 

In most of the schools, the visiters found much to commend. Of 
those in the East Farms, Gaylord Plein, Pine Hole, Tompkins, 
Bridge, Clark and Horse Pasture districts they can speak with un- 
qualified approbation. 


charge, and that they had not labored invain. In these schools,the 
children were, for the most part, young; and were, of course, con- 
fined principally to the Spelling Books; but they gave evidence of 
having been thoroughly disciplined in them; and thus a foundation 
is laid for the more advanced studies. 
decided approbation this feature in our schools; as there seems to 
have been, in past years, too often a deplorable neglect of the first 
principles of reading and spelling. 

The visiters are constrained in candor and justice to say, that in 
most of the schools not mentioned above, any failure to reach the 
highest standard in respect to order, interest and improvement, was 
in no wise, to be attributed to any want in competency or fidelity on 
the part of teachers; but mainly to the contractedness of the «chool 
rooms, considering the number of scholars, the uncomfortableness 
of the benches, or other defect of a like kind. In some cases, the 
teachers deserve great commendation for the success with which 
they have encountered these difficulties. 

A great evil exists in all of the schools in the variety of text- 
books. It appears from careful investigation that there are eleven 
different kinds of Reading books; six of Arithmetic; sixof Geog- 


raphies; three of Histories, and two of Grammars, in use in the | 


schools. In some cases, six different text books on the same sub- 
ject, were in use inthe same school. The remedy for this evil, the 
visiters are not fuily prepared to poirit out. 


The visiters would earnestly call the attention of the society to | 
the recommendation of the Board of Commissioners, to establish a | 
common school of a higher order, than our common district schools, | 
in the center of the society. Such a school, sustained in part by | 


the public money, according to the provisions of the statute, seems 
to be urgently demanded by the interests of education. 
Henry N. Day, 
J. Lyman Crark, 
Amos D. Warrovs, 
Cuas. CHITTENDEN, 
Waterbury, March 30, 1840. 


Visiters of First 
School Society. 


NEW HARTFORD. 
‘Extract from the Report of School Visiters. 
Since the late movement in Connecticut in favor of raising the 


| performed, both on the part of teachers and parents. 


The visiters notice with | 


fluence, on our primary schools, and on our entire population. As 
however, the best arrangements and accommodations for the ac. 
quisition of useful knowledge may prove a sad failure without the 
enlightening and untiring aid of the triends of learning, we earnestly 
invite parents in particular, to cheer forward by their frequent visits, 
and in all other suitable ways, the schools in their respective districts. 
And we suggest, also, the expediency of great care, in the district 
committees, to procure first rate teachers at whatever cost; —fully 
believing, that a short good school is altogether better than a long 
| poor one ; believing, too, that few districts are so ignorant, and so 
| penurious, as not to find it easier to sustain a long good school how- 
| ever dear, than even a short poor one, however cheap. 
Cyrus Yate, 

Joun Brown, {schoo Visiters. 

James D. Tuorr, 
New Hartford, March 30, 1840. 


CORNWALL. 
The visiters state in their report to the society, that there has 
been much improvement made in the schools during the winter 
| past—that teachers are beginning to see and feel that they have a 
| more important and responsible duty to perform, than it has hereto- 
| fore been considered by them—that, unless they possess additional 
| and better qualifications as teachers, than formerly, they cannot be 
| approved by the Board of Visiters, as such—that parents are be- 
| coming more interested in the subject of education—they feel that 





| better teachers must be obtained for their schools, and more than 
|all, that their own co-operation is necessary in sustaining their 
teachers in the performance of their arduous duties, and in promo- 
ting the best interests of the common schoo!s. Nothwithstanding 
what has already been done, there still remains much more to be 
Our teachers, 
on an average, are not half educated. There are too many among 
them, who, if they can pass an ordinary examination before.a Board 


| of Visiters, rest satisfied with their present qualifications—they 
| make little or no effort to obtain information on the general subject 
| of education—much less to learn the experience of others. 


The order and interest manifested by the | 
scholars were evidence that the teachers were qualified for their | 


They 
engage in the business of teaching for want of better employment, 
and some will even engage in other occupations at the same time— 
thus rendering the interest they have or should have in the common 
schools, of secondary consideration—but such cases must cease to 
| be, when the community becomes more enlightened on the subject 
‘of education. There is a very perceptible difference between such 
| of our schools, as have been visited by the parents and others, and 
where there has been a mutual co-operation on the part of parents 
and teachers; and those, where there is a feeling of indifference, 
on the part of parents in any thing that relates to the school—an 
ordinary teacher will do more, wiih the assistance of parents, than 
a much better qualified one, without. 

The Board of Visiters last fall appointed a sub-committee of two 
of their number to examine all persons who might present them- 
selves as teachers in the society, for the year, and to visit all the 
schools in the same. They divided the schools in the society, (which 
embraces nearly the whole town) between them, and each was to 
visit those under his supervision, twice at least himself, and those 
under the care of the other, when disposed to. One of the visiters 
(Mr. Judson,) soon after engaged as a teacher in one of the schools, 
and only visited those under his charge, and those but twice each, 





as required by law. The other (myself,) visited all the schools in 
| his division. One, only twice, three, three times each, and three 
four times each, and one under the charge of the other visitor, 
once. It is believed that frequent visits to a school add much to 
| their interest, and the visiters in this society are happy to say, that 
| such has been the fact the past season in those of our schools that 
| have been visited most by the visiters and parents of the pupils. 
One of the most prominent defects in our teachers is “ good read- 
ing,” and it is almost universal. This most important of a teacher’s 
qualifications, has been very much neglected in our schools for a 
number of years past, consequently our teachers are deficient, for 
they have mostly received their education in our common schools, 
Other, and what are termed, “ higher branches,” have been crow- 
| ded into our schools, much to their disadvantage, in the opinion of 
} the visiters—and even the branches which have been attended to, 
| have been only half taught. We cannot have thoroughly educated 
teachers at once, but must commence with the best that can be ob- 
| tained, and endeavor to make them better, by requiring additional 
| and higher qualifications from year to year. ‘Teachers must be able 
| 
| to teach thoroughly what they attempt, and the number of branches 
,in the same school must be reduced from the present. Parents 
must co-operate with the teachers, else their efforts will in a great 


standard of popular education throughout the State, no less than | degree be urlavailing. They must see that suitable rooms are pro. 
three academic buildings have been erected, with considerable zeal, | vided; necessary books, &c., and more than all this, they must go 
in as many sections of this school society,—offering new facilities | to the school room themselves, and see that the teacher is faithfully 
to our youth, and destined, we trust, to exert a highly salutary in.| performing his duty, and render him such assistance as he may 
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need in his laborious task. By so doing, both children and teache 
are encouraged to go forward with renewed energy in the path 
befure them, that conducts to usefulness and honor, 








NORWICH.—GREENVILLE DISTRICT. 
Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Greenville. - 

The interest awakened in Common School Education, by the vis- 
its of the Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Common 
Schools, in the autumn of 1839, has not, I think, in the least abated 
among the inhabitants of this village. On the contrary, the value 
of a good education is more and more appreciated. 

At that time, this village was divided into two school districts— 
fifth‘and seventh, The seventh had the year previously built a com- 
modivus school house ; a description of which may be found in Ap- 
pendix No.7, of the First Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Board, May, 1839. 

After the passage of the Act for forming Union Districts, the sub. 
ject was here fully discussed, which resulted, not in forming such a 
union as contemplated by that act, but in re-uniting the two districts 
under the name of the Greenville School District. At the first 
meeting of the United District, it was voted to erect another school. 
house. The tax was raised, and necessary committees appointed. 
The N.W. P. Co. generously gave the district the lot corner of 
Sixth and High street, beside allowing themselves to be taxed for 
building. They also reserved the opposite corner lot against it 
should be wanted for the same purpose. When all are built upon, it 
will form three sides of aequare. The house now erected is of the 
same form and style of building as the other, only larger. It is 
sixty by thirty-five, with wing entrances, twelve and a half feet posts, 
with green blinds. It is divided into two rooms, and is occupied by 
the primary and junior departments, under two female teachers. 
The room for the primary department is provided with good seats, 
with backs, of various heights, recitation stands, cards, &c. The 
room for the junior department, with a sufficient number of desks, 
seats with backs, recitation platform, blackboard, &c. On the open- 
ing of our school, last fall, we classified the scholars, and divided 
them into three departments, senior. junior, and primary. The first 
under a male, the others under female teachers. Even with the 
short experience we have had, we are satisfied that the system is a 
good one. Teacherscan take charge of more in number; the chil- 
dren being of about equal qualifications, the classes will be larger, 
and interes: for advancement mure easily excited, and more surely 
sustained. . 

One of the most serious difficulties we meet with is to find suffi- 
~ ciently qualified teachers. The health of our principal teacher not 
being adequate to the duties required, we are now destitute, although 
we have had fourteen applications for the situation. We made 
choice of the one we supposed the best, but he did not p4ss the ordeal 
of the School Examining Committee, whose views of the qualifica- 
tions for a teacher have risen with the times. 





LEBANON. 


The new school laws had confided to them new powers and pro. 
scribed to them new duties. The first in importance, was the selec- 
tion of text books for the use of the schools. The great value of a 
uniformity of books throughout our schools—the reduction of an 
expenditure, which proved to be annual, and wholly at the caprice 
or fancy of the teacher—the injudicious selection thus often made, 
and more than all else, the embarrassments; the wide spread variety 
of books brought upon: the school, were considerations in the view 
of your committee of no small importance. To check these evils, 
which impaired sensibly the utility and influence of your teachers, 
the committee made the best selection upon the premises, they were 

le. They do not claim, that the books thus recommended have a 
decided preference over all others. The end to be attained was 
uniformity, and this could be easiest secured by the adoption of such 
books of merit as were found in the school room. They were as- 
sisted in their discussions by the committees from the other school 
societies in the town, which discussion resulted in the prescribing 
of aset of books, that have been adopted in the several schools with 
commendable unanimity. 

The committee found farther, a clause in the new statute, empow- 
ering them to delegate to two individuals the office of visitation ;— 
which committee were to receive a compensation for the faithful 
discharge of their duties. ‘The prominent reason for the expedien. 
cy of such a measure, is to be found in the advantages likely to re- 
sult from a general and comparative report of the schools. Agree. 
able to old modes, the schools were visited in due course of law, 


by the several members of the committee ; but it was found impos. ' 


sible to make a comparative report of them. It was further believed 
that if the responsibility devolved upon a small number of individu. 
als, it would be more generously met. The committee thus appoint- 
ed have visited all the schools twice, and have submitted to the 
examining committee, the facts as found below. 


The importance that this community attach to the subject of edu- 
cation, can be best learned from statistical information. 

There has been paid for the purposes of education the past sea- 
son, (including all expenditure) the sum of $770.00. Of this sum 
$325 has been paid independently of funds. The expense for main. 
taining the summer schools amounted to $206.00, which added to 
$350, (the sum as private tuition) gives us $1,296.00, as the sum 
total of money raised in the south society, for the purposes of educa- 
tion within the past year and leaving us also a balance of $850, that 
we have appropriated of our own selves to this worthy object. The 
inference that would be drawn from the fact is irres‘stible, that 
public sentiment with us is correct. But how shall we reconcile 
the action that followed upon it? All the children enumerated and 
drawing money, (within the limits of the society) are 227. The 
aggregate number of those that have attended upon our schools, is 
218—of these there are 27 between the ages of 4 and 16, leavin 
37 that have not been into the school room, although the State inl 
Town have generously provided means for their instruction. The 
practical indifference that obtains among the people is seen in the 
small proportion that attend regularly and constantly upon our 
schools. Of 254 children that have been connected with the schools 
during the season, but 137 have been regular pupils, leaving the frac- 
tion 8.13ths for the average attendance. It would be useless for us 
to say, that our schools cannot with this great irregularity, reach 
the standard desirable, and perhaps too common place to add that 
parents are not fulfilling their obligations to the State, discharging 
their duties to their children, or meeting the exertions of the teach. 
er, with the promptitude or energy they should. * * * 

The committee would call the attention of the societies to anoth. 
er fact solicited by their inquiries. It appears that during the past 
season our six school rooms, have been honored with the visit of 
seventeen parents; and it is justice to add that of this small num- 
ber, twelve were made by parents of the sixth district. Others have 
heen in, but they have been found there in obedience to the mandate 
of the law. This fact may demonstrate indifference to the sub. 
ject, or a sense of paramount interest elsewhere. The interest 
each of us has in the school room, and the scenes enacting there, 
might (it would seem) awaken a litie of that *‘ honest jealousy,” 
which we extend to other secular duties, or, if we may be allowed, 
as an interpreter of the law; we are clearly of the opinion that the 
office of the school visiter, does not abridge this your immunity 
nor invalidate this your obligation. It is to be hoped that the evil 
may Not continue to exist, to the extent it has hitherto. 

Your committee would earnestly advise the district committees 
to be early in their search for a teacher; and of more importance, 
to be more minute in their inquiries upon his moral and classical 
qualifications. The Board of Examination may be satisfied that .hé 
is possessed of the degree of knowledge requisite for his office, 
and yet the candidate be ignorant of the art of communication, or 
deficient in the laws of good breeding. The blunt, coarse manner 
of an instructor, and still further, the momentary show of good 
morals, with the substance wanting, will leave impressions upon his 
pupils of the most deleterious kind. Your committee would repeat 
to the society, the recommendation they have made to the Secretary 
of the Board, that there ‘should be a higher standard of general 
information with our teachers.” Attention to these particulars will 
divest our school rooms of many of the faults that are charged upon 
and prejudices that with justice lie against our present system. 

The committee take pleasure in remarking upon the unanimity, 
with which their suggestions have been received, especially in the 
important step of prescribing books. The readiness with which 
they were introduced, and their immediate and general adoption, 
allowed the measure its full force. They would inquire, whether 
the end to be attained, could not be rendered more complete by 
action, that the society might take by resolution or otherwise upon 
their proceedings ? 





TOLLAND. 
To the Tolland School Society : 

The committee for examining teachers and visiting schools chosen 
at your last annual meeting, have attended to the duties of t ap- 
pointment. All the schools have not done equally well. Some of 
them have been well conducted and well taught. Others, through 
some cause have been of a very common grade. 

The best efforts of parents and guardians of our schools will not 
invariably secure sucess. 

It appears to be a fact, that teachers feel a greater responsibility to 
the community to dotheir duties well. But this is not all that is want- 
ing. To teach a good school, is no small work. The wonder perhaps, 
is, that there are no more poor schools, and not that there are no more 
better ones. A school is acomplicated machine, and it requires a mas- 
ter in his business to make it work well. Apprentices seldom excel in 
any business. ‘Teachers where they fail are often not toblame. They 
do the best they are capable of doing. Our tea: hors are better qualified 
as to education than formerly, but in knowledge of government and 





mode of teaching, the ehange for the better, has been slight. 
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The governing of a school is an art partly to be learned from one 
competent to teach it, The same is true of the best mode of teaching. 
The place to obtain these qualifications is the seminary for teachers ; 
and the district school is the sphere, in which to use them, and to be- 
come more skilled inthem. The community may not have a very 
clear apprehension of this important subject, nor see how our common 
schools may be made better in this way. ’ 

And may it not be because they have no clearer apprehensions of 
what our schools should be and can be, and how they can be made 
What they should be and can be? A good teachers’ seminary in this 
State, in efficient and popular operation for five years, would begin to 
explain our ideas on this subject, to the great improvement of our 
schools, and ‘great satisfaction of parents, whose children would reap 
the benefits. 

Were the members of this community united in such a measure, the 
committee are of opinion, a central school might ve established, that 
would be of great benefit to the interests of education among us. 

The idea of the committce would be, to have a school in which 
teachers might, a part of the year at least, be taught, and might at the 
same time, Witness an exemplification of their duties, and in which also 
the older youth among us, whether expecting to teach school or not, 
might enjcy all the advantages of a good academy, at a far less ex- 

nse than must be incurred, if they went abroad for this purpose.— 
The committee would make this suggestion as one deemed by them to 
be of great importance, without entering into the details of such a 
school. ; 

They would only further observe, that a certain portion of the public 


funds, according to the provisions of the school law, might be appro- | 


priated to this purpose. f 

All would in their turn share in the benefits, and in no way, per- 
haps, more, than in its effect upon our district schools, in making them 
better. 

We think the wages of teachers have increased in many cases, 
though not in alli—beyond the advance made in other qualifications.— 
The remedy is not to discourage teachers from seeking better qualifi- 
cations with the expectation of remuneration, but to establish a semin- 
ary within the State, on such liberal provisions, that teachers can, in 
ali respects, obtain an education for their employment, which shall not 
cost them more than what they now expend at select schools and acad- 
emies. 

Wedo not expect to have men qualified to fill well our learned pro- 
fessions, without appropriate instruction. Teaching is a profession. 
The teacher must be taught aright how to fulfil all the duties of his 

rofession, if he is expected to excel. A few teachers may be whata 
men may be in other professions—skillful’ and successful without 
the best helps to make them so; but the greater number of our teachers 
like men and women in other pursuits, where mind is to be used skill 
fully in accomplishing a desired end, must be previously fitted for their 
duties, 

Our Common Schools will be, in the main, as are the teachers. 

Shall our teachers then give good moral instruction, and manifest a 
corresponding ——— % 

Shall they be qualified in a competent knowledge of letters, of gov- 
ernment, and of the best modes of teaching ? 

Respectfully submitted, 
AzsraM Marsa, 
Tolland, 1840. Chairman of the Committee for Examining, §-c. 








VERNON. 
Selections from Report. 


The teachers for the several districts have been examined and 
approved—the schools have been visited as the law requires. 

The average length of schools.was 17 weeks. The aggregate 
number of persons between the ages of 4 and 16, as taken in August 
last, was four hundred two--and the whole number who attended 
school in all the schools, including twenty-one that were not num. 
bered who have attended the High School, was 385, being an in- 
crease of 52 over the average attendance of last year. 

The committee believe that a deeper interest in the schools has 
been manifested by parents and others, and that their frequent visits, 
in most of the districts, has had the happy effect to encourage both 
teachers and scholars. 

The committee would remark, that there has been an improve- 
ment generally in the discipline of the schools, and a commendable 
degree of proficiency in the several branches attended to. 


READING, 
The following communication gives from recollection the substance 
of the Report of the sub-Committee of the Board of School Visiters. 


They have endeavored to examine the teachers and schools in this 
society, as the law directs. Many observations applicable to one, 
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are likewise applicable to all the schools, houses, and teachers in 
this place. All the school-houses are located on highways, without | 
any regard to safety, conveniences, or amusement. Three are sur. | 
rounded by rocks, stones, logs, &c., exposing the smaller children 














in particular, to the danger of being bruised and wounded in their 
amusements. Most of the houses are situated within a few feet of 
the contmon paths or turnpike roads. In no case within our obser- 
vation, have the grounds adjacent to school houses been ornamented 
or protected by shade trees. All the school houses except one are 
entirely destitute of those appendages so necessary to the comfort, 
health, and decency of children. In some cases, they are situated 
on highly elevated grounds, exposed on all sides to the sweeping blasts 
of winter, with no other protection than a wrought stone wall, running 
parallel with the back part of the house—very dangerous for chil- 
dren of four or five years of age, to attempt to crawl over and re- 
turn—especially in the hurried manner in which the rules of the 
school require it to be done. 

The external appearance, covering, and condition of the school 
houses, are generally very good; windows in good order. Few 
blankets or hats were used as substitutes for glass. Had likewise 
been well supplied with fuel. The interior, with two exceptions, 
was more objectionable. The walls or ceiling were from six to 
seven and a half feet in height. The effects of this error would 
probably be much more apparent on the health of the inmates were 
the rooms not ventilated by copious fresh supplies of air, admitted 
through the numerous crevices in the floors. This causes cold feet 
while other parts of the system are pretty comfortable. With the 
exception of the last mentioned, the children appear to have been 
very well protected from the cold, by the uniform use of stoves. 
But many of these are improperly arranged. In extreme cold 
weather, it is necessary to raise so much heat, that the little chil- 
dren who, from the size of the room are obliged to sit in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the heated stove, are made very uncomfortable ; 
and in this situation, they are often dismissed to come in imme- 
diate contact with the most piercing winds of winter, or the pelting 
storm. A transition equal to that of a sudden leap from the ex. 
tremes of the torrid to the frigid zones, is not very unfrequent.— 
About one half of the school houses are provided with proper apart- 
ments for hats, bonnets, &c. 

Desks and benches, with two exceptions, are very high. In some 
cases, the distance between the bench and desk was so great that 
the surface of the desk was nearly on a level with the shoulders 
while the dangling feet of the pupil were more than a foot from the 
floor. By placing the left hand on the bench, elevating the right 
shoulder, and a pretty thorough muscular exertion, the pupil was en- 
abléd to bring his hand and fingers, and pen, in contact with the paper 
beforehim. In some cases the child had used his books to elevate 
his person. Iam happy to say, that the teachers were all very sen- 
sible of this impropriety, and in most cases, they called our atten- 
tion to these deficiencies and I have no doubt they will use their influ- 
ence with parents to remove these oxisting difficulties. 

About two-thirds of the interior benches are destitute of backs, nar- 
row and high. One was observed near eight feet in length—so sprung 
as to elevate the middle about six inches, and warped so as to incline 
the edges downward about three-fourths of an inch—smooth oak— 
about seven inches in width. In my opinion, a State Prisun convict 
would conceive it an additional punishment, to be released from his 
situation six hours in the day, and in lieu thereof confined to such a 
situation. 

Small children were, in the opinion of the committee, in several 
cases in danger of bruises and wounds by falling from their unenvi- 
able elevation, 

Two of our houses, however, have been newly modeled so asto 
place the children in an attitude fronting the veachers, and in many 
other respects a proper position has been secured 

Three general faults were observed in the examination of the pu- 
pils, viz. an indistinct articulation—also a monotonous mechanical 
habit of reading—also about two thirds of the pupils appeared to 
be entirely ignorant of the author’s sentiments or the definition of 
the words either alone or in connection with each other. Their 
taste for reading appeared to be blunted or destroyed by a repeti- 
tion of words (parrot like) where they received no ideas to please, 
instruct, or enliven their understanding. 

Another general error prevails, viz., that of communicating and 
assisting each other, particularly in their recitations in geography 
and spelling. 

About one half the houses appeared neat within and around the 
door, others were far from meriting applause in this respect. The 
girls appeared to have been very attentive to neatness of person 
and appearance, and most of the boys had not neglected so impor- 
tanta duty, but a few were observed in most of the schools, who 
from the appearance of their hands, ears, finger nails, &c. appeared 
not to have been on very familiar terms with a certain common ele- 
ment. 

Our teachers appeared to have been faithfully employed notwith- 
standing some of the above objections. A good improvement was 
observable particularly in geography, arithmetic and writing. They 
are also alive to many of the existing difficulties. They complain 
of irregular attendance and a general neglect of parents to visit the 
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school or to make those definite inquiries which show a great inter- 
est in the improvement of their children. 

About four of the schools (according to my recollection) were 
very well classed and arranged, and very well supplied with books, 
though not in all cases such as would be recommended by the com- 
mittee. Where well classed the improvements were decidedly su- 
perior to those where classification had been partially neglected. 

In one case there appeared to be a course of irregular arbitrary 
government, maintained by taps on the head, fingers, and other ex- 
posed parts of the pupil with a whip, or by hardy snapping with 
fingers, and likewise by harsh commands and unp'easant replies to 
every inquiry of the pupil. This course appeared to have been 
productive of its legitimate consequences, viz., it had discouraged, 
irritated and soured the minds of the little subjects. 

Wa ker Bates. 





BERLIN. 
KENSINGTON, OR THIRD SCHOOL SCCIETY. 

The following communications show that the work of school 
improvement has been commenced in this society in earnest. 
The first gives an interesting accuunt of what has been done 
during the past winter, and the last of what is about to be ac- 
complished. 


Dear Sir—The Common School Association of this place have 
directed that a brief statement of the progress of the cause among 
us the present season, together with an account of the very hat py 
public meeting we held on Wednesday of this week, be forwarded 
to you. In obedience to this direction we would say, that meetings 
of the Association have been held as often as semi-monthly, com- 
mencing with the setting up of the schools in the Fall. The attend- 
ance has been generally full, and the exercises usually of a deeply 
interesting character, in which the visiting committee, teachers, 
parents and others have taken part. At such meetings, the mothers, 
in encouraging numbers, have manifested their interest by attend. 
ance. We have had no address by any one from abroad, except on 
one occasion by the Secretary of the Board of Commissioners for 
common schools. Previous to this address, meetings were held in 
each of the school districts, (conducted by the committee and teach- 
ers acting in concert,) for the purpose of bringing the subject home 
to those mothers who could not, and fathers who would not, atiend 
at the meeting house; and also to excite such an interest as to bring 
out all to the “Great Meeting.” And it was indeed a great meet- 
ing. Although held in the evening, and the snow very deep, yet 
few of our oldest people could remember seeing so large a congre- 
gation in this place. That effort obviously gave a new and fresh 
impulse to the work. 

In the Blue Hills district, the school house has been elevated and 
another story added this past winter, forthe purpose of furnishing a 
separate department for the smaller scholars under an appropriate 
female teacher. The ground story has been finished after the best 
modern plan, with single and double desks, leaving a large open 
space in front, which is partly occupied by an elevated platform, on 
which are seats for recitation, and for visiters, as well as for the 
teacher. The school was held in the upper or old apartment during 
the ‘first half of the season, after which, upon the completion of the 
new apartment, the school removed into it, and have occupied it to 
the present time. By changing from the old to the new plan, during 
the same térm, with the same teacher and scholars, a fair test has 
been furnished of its great advantage over the old arrangement. 


And it is only necessary to remark that the increase of ease, enjoy- | 


ment, order, and the consequent improvement of all the interests of 
the school, have been greater than its most sanguine friends had 
anticipated. 

The teachers here also had meetings, at which the school com- 
mittee by request have been present, when each teacher in succes. 
sion, detailed his plan of teaching, both as to manner and matter, as 
well as his mode of government: all of which was mutually and 
kindly discussed by each of the teachers; and the committee mak- 
ing such remarks and suggestions as they saw necessary and fit. 
These meetings have been followed by a mutual visitation on the 
part-of the teachers of all the schools. At such times the text 
book has been put into their hande, with the request that they would 
proceed to hear the recitation, and accompany it with such illus. 
trations and remarks as they were accustoined to make in their own 
schools. Of the great advantage of the course above described, 
there is but one opinion among those who have pursucd it in this so- 
ciety. Instead of creating a selfish rivalry, it has been the means 
of stimulating each one to do his best, while he has labored in his 
associated capacity to elevate the whole ; and it is but just to add, 
that the teachers have been aided and very much encouraged by the 
counsel, sympathy, and kind attention of the visiting committee. 





On the 18th inst. a public meeting of all the schools was held at 
- church, and a happy day it proved to parents, teachers, and chil- 
ren. 


Upon the arrival of the schools at'the meeting house, the music 
with the banners were stationed on the steps, and the scholars, in 
procession, entered under the banners, and filled the body of the 
church. The house was soon crowded, many being in attendance 
from neighboring towns; indeed it is said by the pastor, Rev. Royal 
Robbins, to have been the largest congregation assembled in this 
place since his ordination, 22 years since.. The exercises were 
commenced with prayer from the pastor, followed by singing from 
a large choir under the direction of Mr. Hall, of Hartford. A con- 
cise and able report of the present state of the schouls by the visiting 
committee was read. A piece was then sung, composed for the 
occasion by Rev. Mr. Robbins. The children were next addressed 
by Jesse Olney, Esq. of Southington. Music followed by the band 
from Worthington, who had kindly volunteered their services for 
the occasion. An address written for the occasion by Mrs. Willard, 
was then read to the meeting, and listened to with deep and thrilling 
interest. This was followed by other addresses and interesting 
exercises. 

At the close of the meeting, refresk:ments were passed to the 
children, when they separated in high glee, in the same order as 
they came, greatly pleased with the thought that there had been a 
great and high day on their account. It is believed that the interest 
of this occasion exceeded the highest anticipations of the old and 
young. 

And why should’ not such occasions be more frequent? Why 
should not the sweet influences of music, the innocent excitement of 
meeting together in the smiling presence of parents, friends, and 
neighbors, be shed over their path, cheering them on to learning 
and virtue? Respectfully, &c. 

Kensington, March 20, 1840. Isaac Burarrt. 


HYMN—By Rev. R. Ronatns. 


L 
We praise thee, Lord, a favored band, 
For happy homes and Freedom's land, 
For schools where learning’s boon is given, 
And fanes that point our hopes to heaven. 


I. 
We bless thee for our pilgrim sires, 
Who felt the love thy word inspires, 
And sought to rear on hostile coast, 
Fair learning’s Shrine—a nation’s boast. 


In. 
In danger’s paths they fearless trod, 
Approv'd of conscience and of God, 
And ’mid the forest and the foe, 
They toil’d, the seeds of truth to sow. 


IV. 
To guard the plant with pious care, 
They spill’d their blood, and pour’d their prayer, 
And for it sought a sure defence— 
The banner of Omnipotence. 


Vv. 


We, their glad offspring pledge our truth, 
In riper age, in tender youth, 

To seek the blessing from above, 

On homes we prize and schools we love. 


VI. 
These seats of freedom—common schools, 
Where minds are trained by golden rules, 
Where sons of indigence or wealth 
May drink the streams of social health :— 


vit. 


We consecrate to thee, this day ; 

And in thy courts our vows we pay, 
That teachers and the taught shall share 
Our faithful aid and zealous care. 


VIL. 
These schools we love, these fanes revere ; 
We love our land, to knowledge dear ; 
We ne’er to truth will recreant be, 
But mind the laws and live to Thee. 
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The following extracts are from the interesting communica- 
tion above alluded to. It should be remarked that Mrs. W. 
was educated in the schools of Kensington, and commenced 


there her career as a teacher. 


* * * . * * * 


Perhaps there may be those here, who were the witnesses 


or even the subjects of our earliest efforts in education— 
which was made in a little school: house, within the precints 


of the mulberry grove, in Worthington street, in the summer | 


of 1804; or during the next summer, when | had a small se- 
lect school of older boys and girls jn an upper room of my 
father’s house; or more probably, there may be those here, 
who were my pupils, when during the winter of 1805-6, | 
had the uncommon honor, (uncommon at that time for a 
female) to keep the winter school, in what was then the 
south-west district of this parish. Whether it was four or 
five shillings a week which I received on that occasion, as a 
reward for my labors, 1 have forgotten ; but this I remember 
well, whatever was stipulated was punctually and honorably 
paid—while those excellent and amiable people, now passed 
trom this to a better world, Mr. and Mrs. Botsford, gave me 
good board, (and such kind attentions as money cannot mea- 
sure,) for three shillings a week ; such was their public spirit 
in favor of the school. At the close of the term, for which I 
had engaged, I held a public examination, which parents with 
encouraging zeal attended,—and at which was present—one, 


whose memory is sacred to many here ; one who was wont to| 
be present wherever good was to be dore—where rising am-| 


bition was to be encouraged, and children and youth to be 


watched with parental care—one whose venerable form has | 


been often seen in this house of worship, as with an air at 
once solemn and graceful, he walked up that aisle, to mount 
this pulpit. Who does not know by these tokens, the former 
beloved pastor of this society, the Rev. Benoni Upson. 

* * * * * * * 


My cotemporaries in age, will agree with me, that, since 
we were children, great changes, within our own observation 
have come over the spirit of the times. Neither money, nor 
the desire of distinction was the god worshipped by our pil- 
grim fathers, or their more immediate descendants. All they 
wanted, was enough to supply the comforts of life ; they were 
contented without its parade and luxury. Hence, he among 
them, who inherited a sufficient quantity of “ paternal acres,” | 
to supply his moderate estimate of necessity, married early — 

erhaps so early that he out grew his wedding coat. As a 
family of sons and daughters grew up around him, he 
found the avails of teaching the district school in the winter, 
(a time when his business did not require him) a matter of 
pecuniary convenience ; and as this was the case with num-| 
bers, none but the best qualified could obtain this desired | 
post. There was also some competition for the summer! 
schools among the young women of the best families, and it 
was no inconsiderable honor to a young lady to be incited to} 
take “the school,” much more to keep it—and to keep it well. 

There was then no enquiry how to elevate the social position | 
of teachers ; for those among the most elevated, not only for 
natural and acquired endowments, but their standing in soci-| 
ety, kept the schools in their neighborhood, and that neigh- 
borhood was but a larger family ; each possessing a knowl- 
edge of the others affairs, and a quick sympathy in the well or 
ill being or doing of all the others, old and young. The 
meeting house was the hallowed spot where this large family 
met, to worship with deep solemnity their Heavenly Father ; 
and to listen with profound reverence to him, whom they all | 
recoguized as their earthly one. My own memory reaches 
not back to the perfection of that order of society. The time 
was, when as the clergyman entered the church, the whole 
congregation rose and stood, till he had adjusted himself in| 
his pulpit. But well do 1 remember, when a child at school, | 
during our play hour it was said, “Mr._Fenn is coming!” 
“there is Mr. Upson!” every urchin of us stopt short in our play, 
and immediately repaired to the road. side to make a double file 
for him to pass between, and as he passed, we made in heart 
as well as in gesture profound obeisance. And the counte- 
nance, the polite, yet endearing manner of the good man as 


| 


| and the girls had milked the cows, and made the beds in 
|rooms which no fire-place or stove had ever disturbed ; and 


breast.” And one method inwhich he manifested this, was 
by his coming often to visit us in our schools. Nor could 
things have gone materially wrong, (according to the stan- 
dard of those days) without his knowledge and consequent 
prevention: for he had power to do ; and that made it worth 
his while to know—and by common sympathy every thing 
appertaining to the school, the common nursery of the children 
was known to all, that is, every thing they considered it prop- 
er they should be informed of. But woe to the reckless 
wight, who being flogged in school should go home and tell! 
His father would give him the second flogging to go to bed 
| upon ; because of his rule, that if his children conducted so 
| as to be punished in school, he would punish them at home ; 
}and the third he got from the school master, as a morning 
| bitter, because he had told tales out of school! 
| Modern improvement may scout all this, and when the reign 
| of universal peace shall come, then perhaps every thing like 
| sevegity in discipline, may be done away ; but we have before 
us this fact, plain and undeniable. It was schools like these, 
that formed the men of the American revolution, aye, and 
the women too; a race of moral and intellectual giants, such 
as history can no where else find. 

In these schools, the children learned well the common 
branches of reading and writing, and something of arithmetic. ° 
We have seen how thoroughly the important affair of school 
| government was managed ; there being, in those days, family 
| government to begin with. We see, too, what entire confi- 
| dence was reposed in tne teachers by the parents; and this 
by consequence proves the moral and intellectual dignity of 
their characters taken as a body. 

* * * ¥ 

The school house was a place rude of structure; but be it 
remembered, it was fully as good as the dwelling houses. 
The children were not enervated by luxuries at home. They 


| 


| 
} 


* * * 


| came of a cold winter morning, trooping along, with the ruddy 


glow of health and exercise. The boys had fed the cattle, 


now the bounding pulse of life beat high and strong in their 
veins ; and they minded little the unwarmed condition of the 
meeting-house on Sunday, or the whistling of the wind 
through the crevices of the school-house on week-days. They 
had learned “ to endure hardness as good soldiers.” Even 
the little children had began to learn the same lessop. If no 
backs were provided for their seats in school, neither were 
there any at home to the blocks in the ample chimney corners, 
upon which these favored ones were privileged to sit. 

In the moral and intellectual tone to be given to the youth, 
there was no neutralizing differences of influences imparted 
by teacher on one side, and parent on the other; for all were 
of the same mind. All upheld truth and right with solemnity, 
and with severity of discipline. Or if an exception existed in 
the community of some “ notorious evil liver,” whose exam- 
ple would tend to pervert his children, they were brought into 
the school, and there was taught the virtues they failed of 
acquiring at home. All learned there, to regard a lie with 
stern abhorrence ; and to look upon a violation of another’s 
rights, as an awful offence, demanding the lash of vindictive | 
justice. And in the cases of transgression which were 
brought up for trial in the schools, when they were kept by 
such men as the Franklins, the Adamses and the Shermans, 
the children were taught by the decisions made, ard the rea- 
sons given, to perceive not only the nature and and ill-desert 
of transgression against law; but what those circumstances 
in actual conduct are, which deserve chastisement. 

Such were the days of our fathers. We could not recal 
them if we would — we would not if we could. 

* * * * 








* 

In the work of amendment of which all, even the least 
faulty, are susceptible, it were desirable, in so far as the pur- 
pose of a general renovation is borne upon the mind, to begin 
and with energy, in that place where there is least to amend, 
as that might soonest and easiest be made a model for the 


others. With this view, there is not, as far as I am able to 
judge, any school society where a trial might be made with 
better hopes of success than here. I have had opportunity, 
however, of visiting but one of the schools. But there was 
in that school, perfect order, and such union between the 





he passed, showed that he had for us “a father’s yearning 


teachers and the pupils in matters of government as there is 
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between the mind and the members. The one wills, and the 
others periorm that will, quickly, silently, and singly or simul- 
taneously, according to direction received. All the least, as 
well as the largest scholars, gave evidence that all had been 
impartially and diligently taught. I examined a small class 
in physical geography, which would have done credit to any 
academy. The class had no knowledge thata stranger was 
to examine them, and hence had nothing but their acquain- 
tance with the subject to depend on. Their examination was 
extensive and minute, and the questions put in every variety 
of form. That class I would fearlessly produce anywhere as 
a specimen of faithfulness and ability in teaching. But this 
teacher it must be remembered had a small school, in number 
not more than one-fourth of ordinary district schools; and 
she has taught the pupils probably four times as much as she 
would have done, had her school been of the ordinary size. 
And it is in the great size of the schools, and small number of 
the teachers, that there is found one of the grand difficulties to 
be overcomgin making your common schools places in which 
these precWus children should improve, not waste, the very 
seed time of a mortal life, which is itself a seed time for eter- 
nity. Methinks I hear the enquiry, what shall be done to pre- 
vent it? To me it appears evident that there are ways, and 
those perfectly within the power of your community, perfectly 
practical, requiring not great outlays in money, but unated pub- 
lic sentiment and united action. There is a power in society 
little thought of, because it is in some measure new. Could 
I at once infuse into the minds of those who are almost ready 
to despair of the cause of common schools, (seeing how muck 
is to be done, and how little is doing) my own views of what 
might be accomplished by this unobserved force, I should re- 
ceive the same smile from them as he would ftom the direc- 
tor of a train of unmoved cars, who should point out an en- 
gine that would complete the needed impetus and set them off. 
This power is that of a community of educated women, acting 
in their associated capacity. I do not hesitate to say, that 
this force might send forward the common school train in 
higher style than it has ever moved before, in this country or 
any other. : 
: * * * * * 

Happy should I be, and proud of my native town, could I 
see it leading the way in a great national improvement ; and 
I fully believe it is in your power, with a blessing from Him, 
without whose approving smile nothing can prosper. Should 
the men begin, invite and secure the co-operation of the wo- 
men, then would the children—yes, the children—catch the 
spirit, and forward the cause with al! their youthful enthusiasm. 
Thus would your whole population be happily united ina 
cause, which is recommended by every consideration, whether 
of interest or of duty. 


PROPOSED PLAN OF IMPROVEMENT. 
LETTER FROM MRS. WILLARD. 


To Henry Barnard, Esq. Secretary, ¢€-c. 


Sir,—On the 18th of March, the school society of Kensington held, 
agreeably to your recommendation, a festival for their common schools, 
at which was read an address written by myself, at the request of the 
committee of arrangements. That and other causes, induced a vote 
of the society to give me an invitation, “to take the charge and over- 


7 P ~ z r : 
sight of their common schools for the ensuing season.” This I ac | serve the purpose of a perpetual memento of the coming duty of the 


cepted, with the condition that they should give me their confidence 
and aid in putting my plans into execution, if apparently reasonable. 
To know those plans, that you may assist them, if good, with your 
official and personal influence, is, I doubt not, the motive of your re- 
quest, that I would.write to you respecting them. Had not such been 
my confidence, I should not have been willing to assume my present 


ern 7 
our schools, each with a female teacher, will have gone into ope- ; 


ration in this society, during the week ensuing, These teachers are 
engaged with the expectation that they are to receive directions from 
me. Our first business, on the assembling of the schools, will te to 
select, with the consent of all parties, some of the oldest, most discreet, 
and best instructed girls, as assistantteachers. These will be employ- 
ed with the three-fold object of promoting their own education, of ma- 
king them useful in the business of the‘school, and of training them by 
actual service, as well as theoretical instructon, to become teachers in 
full. These assistants should be so numerous that while each shall 


hays © pent, parnape Fe lergant Pbe r° Niica i tee omen. the t of | the proper method to pursue, in teaching the art of reading. In gene- 


| ral, sacred subjects are the best for schools. 


ment, the principal teacher shal 
whole school shall be kept profitably employed. Up toa certain point, 





children, especially when quite young, learn in proportion to the in- 
struction hx oni iat thio thay often be given by a nesairet as well 
as an older teacher. 

This plan of assistant teachers, from among the best of the scholars, 
I tested, in the early organization of the Troy Female Seminary. A 
school arranged in this manner is not so good as one with a corps of 
highly instructed and regularly trained teachers. But that, on account 
of expense, is out of the present question; and I do believe the pro- 
posed is the best possible method of providing the needed help to the 
teacher of the common school. ‘The wife of the farmer might find it 
easier to be served by experienced hands, than to teach herown daugh- 
ters to keep the house and tend thedairy ; but after they have received 
the proper drill, it is her own fault if they do not become the best of 
assistants. And here is an important consideration; if the farmer’s 
wife takes other help, and neglects to instruct her daughters, how is her 
house to be taken care of, if she is removed; or where are the young 
farmers to find helps meet for them? So, if the common schools do not 
educate their own teachers, it appears clear to me that the majority of 
them will not be educated. 

Thanks to yourself and others, no inconsiderable progress has been 
already made, since public sentiment is now so extensively enlightened, 
on some points of primary importance; viz., that the common schools 
ought to have settled teachers—that these teachers, as far as concerns 
girls and young boys, should be females—and that the school houses 
should be made in reference to their proper use, the accommodation and 
improvement of the scholars. 

As to the teachers here, I shall endeavor to see that they become 
qualified, if they are not already so, and if they prove to be , of 
which I have no reason to doubt, I hope they will be continued; or, if 
they choose to leave, that we shall have others of our own forming 
from among our assistant teachers, to fill their places, who will under- 
stand our system; and some, if it is found valuable, to carry it to other 
societies. 

In regard to room, we shall want for each school, besides the main 
apartments, one small room, where an assistant can be teaching the 
very young children, and another, perhaps larger, where the best in- 
structed of the assistants can hear recitations of the oldest pupils, and 
most advanced classes, whose lessons require considerable time. Such 
scholars, who understand the poe of study, who can, in the 
main, comprehend their authors, and who may, in some measure, be 
depended on to govern themselves, do better with an inferior teacher, 
than larger classes of younger pupils; who are to be governed as well 
as instructed, and taught the manner of study, as well as the subject 
matter. Yet the classes confided to the assistants should be regularly 
reviewed by the principal teacher; and those in this society will be 
occasionally by thyself 

This being the summer term, the most advanced pupils will be alto- 
gether of the female sex. I shall regard them as forming one school, 
divided for convenience of attendance, and for giving aid as assistant 
teachers; but we shall bring them together for a common examination 
at the close of the term. Of course, in this department, there must be 
uniformity in the books studied. As to modes of teaching, 1 shall be 
satisfied with the teacher who gives to her good scholars (for it is the 

ood wax alone that takes the perfect impression) a thorough under- 
standing of the subject, and to other scholars in proportion: and to 
all a proper method of communicating what they know. It shall be 
my care to make the examination an actual test of this—a test at which 
the faithful teacher will exult. 

The younger scholars we intend shall have a thorough examination 
at their several school-houses, and shall recomménd that this take 
place ten or fifteen days before that of the larger pupils; and immedi- 
ately thereafter, that the children be dismissed; so that the principal 
teacher may have the intermediate time to prepare the larger pupjis for 
examination, 

Each school house should, we think, be provided with a clock ; no 
matter how plain, if it do but perform its office correctly, Whatever 
is to be done regularly requires a set dime as well as a fixed place, and 
teachers on low wages cannot afford to buy watches ; nor would they 


scholar, like a clock. 

I have collected and examined the school books used in the Romine 
ton schools. ‘The amount of fiction put into the hands of the chil- 
dren, in their daily lessons, strikes me with surprise and regret. Truth 
is the mother of science, and the ancient ally of virtue. Fiction may 
mislead, even when she intends to do good ;—truth, never. The mind 
that feeds on fiction, becomes bloated and unsound, and already inebri- 
ated, still thirsts for more. And has not so much of the mental aliment 
of our times been fiction, that this delirium of the mind has be- 
come an evil so pervading that we ought resolutely to shun its source, 
and turn now to the simple element of pure truth? Some of these 
books too, contain low and vulgar language. Who would send a 
child among clowns to learn manners? On the critical subject of 
school books, I shall hot however, at present, request any great chan- 
ges. Itis my intention, from among the reading books in use, tomake 
selections for lessons, and advise the teachers to keep their classes at 
reading particular pieces, until they read them well ; us I conceive this 


There is, even among 
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children, an awe, and a quietness, diffused by ideas appertaining to 
God and religion, which tends to good order; which sheds around, the 
atmospheric air of the soul; the only onein which it consists with its 
perfect health, to live and to grow. 

We have several minor plans concerning things to be taught, modes 
of learning and communicating, which, if we succeed in, can be de- 
tailed hereafier. The teachers in this society have been in a habit of 
taking the whole of every other Saturday to themselves, ‘That vacant 
day ! expect, during the coming season, to have them spend with me; 
intending to give them instruction on subjects to which they shall, 
with the aid of books, turn their attention in the intermediate time ; to 
attend to their composition, and to receive written reports of their 
schools. 

When I shall have learned from my inspections, and by reports of 
the teachers, the minutiz of affairs, I shall prepare a set of uniform 
rules for the schools ; and introduce a system, whose object is to bring 
the love of reputation to exercise a perpetually réstraining influence 
upon the conduct of all who are old enough to be thus affected. This 
system will produce a conduct-list to be presented at the examination, 
at the close of the term. The principle on which this should be based, 
is to distinguish between those acts in which moral conduet is con- 
cerned, and those in which it is not: the good, obedient, and punctual 
scholar should stand highest on the conduct-list, though others may be 
endowed with more brilliant talents, and a greater capacity for study. 
To execute this plan in acommon school, we shall, I suppose, need to 
make anotherdivision. The pupils next in age to the assistant teach- 
ers will take their turns in keeping a daily monitor’s bill, in which 





they are to mark offenders for specified acts of disobedience {o law. 
To go into further particulars here, might be useless. 1 wish, how- | 
ever, to remark that the performance of these duties will be a good | 
preparation for those of assistant teacher. Great service should I feel | 
that I had rendered to my native state, to my sex, and to humanity, | 
could I prevail that the great body of the rising generation of females, 
be so educated that they may, if called on, execute well the office of 
teacher. It is the important, and the only profession of our sex; and 
a mother’s is ateacher’s duty. In the effort about to be commenced 
here to educate teachers, will not the Buard of Commissioners do 
something to aid us—to show us, at least, an encouraging smile? | 
am desirous to draw in the young women of the place, who have fin- 
ished their school studies, to become assistant scholars. A little sum 
like fifty cents a week, to encourage them to give their time for making 
themselves the subjects of an experiment for the public good, would 
be but little from the public treasure, but it would be of importance in 
enabling us to make a trial, which, if it succeeds, may prove an ex- 
tensive and a lasting benefit to the community. 





The foregoing finish my remarks respecting the summer schools. 
If my plan succeeds, I hope these schools will continue on without 
interruption. But here is a knotty point, which 1 hope you will aid 
us, sir, to make straight. The large boys could not enter our schools, 
without making an entire derangement of their organization. Neither 
could they there be rightly governed, or properly instructed. Yet it is 
to them we must look to lead our earthly destinies. Soon will the 
fathers sleep, and the sons must take their places; and these youths 
are now at an age when they should be learning to fill them well. 
Women cannot teach them to dothis. Their time is valuable, and 
their progress should not be impeded by little children. Neither should 
boys at that unruly age be suffered to be much with little children. 
lest they abuse them. But, say some, we must have a man to teach | 
our winter schools. This at once oversets all our plans, and brings | 
back, with all its evils, the old system of a succession of teachers. 

The plan which you have urged so often and so eloquently,—that 
of acentral school,—is doubtless the correct one. But ina society 
like this, no school whatever is needed for large boys in the summer. 
So that here seems a difficulty—that the hiring of one teacher for one | 
winter, and another the next, will deprive this important portion of 
the scholars of the benefits of a regular system of education. This 
difficulty I think may here be obviated. There is certainly in this 
society a most commendable zeal in the cause of common schools. 
There are here men of talents and learning, and men who have a large | 
and sound native capacity, with good common education, who enjoy | 
the confidence of all that know them—who are so far devoted to this | 
cause, that they would, I doubt not, take any portion of labor in the | 
field that they could endure without interfering with other imperative } 
duties. Suppose one of these should consent to become the society’s | 
educator for the large boys in the winter. There are’some reasons 
why it would be well that he should be a farmer. He would be more 
likely to make the youth contented jn this most useful of occupations, 
and to turn their course of educativn according'y: Huis summers, as 
was formerly the case with many of our teachers of common schools, 
would be profitably spent upon his farm, afd he would not depend for 
his living on the school ; and hence moderate prices would ape him. 
Again, raising upon his farm the necessaries of life, he could afford to 
keep the distant scholars as boarders; or if they chose to ride, to give 
their horses feed at the lowest rate. If such a man, imbued with the | 
spirit of the work, would take the charge of the schgol, if he had not 
the knowledge of all the branches necessary to be taught, he might 
find another person who had, to come to his school and give lessons; 
or hire some young man to teach his scholars, perhaps geography and 














grammar, perhaps languages and mathematics ;—no matter, so the 
educator but makes it his own conscientious duty to train them to 
manliness of behuvier, to veracity and honesty; in fine, to make them 
understand and practice thei€ duties and their obligations to their 
country and their God. * * * * . 

Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 


WF - Emma WILLaRD. 
Kensington, May 17, 1840. 


The above communication was submitted to the Board on 
the 11th of May, and the Secretary of the Board was direct- 
ed to give such co-operation as he could, to carry out the plans 
proposed. 


NORWALK. 


“On the first Wednesday of March, the schools were all as- 
sembled except one, atone of the churches. After marching in 
procession through the village, the scholars amounting to near 
five hundred, returned to the church where addresses and oth- 
er appropriate exercises were had, to the manifeS® interest of 
the numerous assemblage of parents, who were able to gain 
admission. The result was decidedly “favorable. All were 
pleased, and many who had manifested strong opposition to 
the efforts now making to improve the schools, professed 
much satisfaction, and declared themselves ready to co-ope- 


Tate in future efforts.” 


WINSTED. 


Meetings of the teachers with the sub-committee and some members 
of the Board, have been common during the winter, for the purpose 
of reporting the state of the schools, and receiving suggestions from 
the Board; and all the schools have been visited the second time by two 
or more of the visiters. 

The schools of this society, during the winter, have been generally, 
judiciously conducted, and in most of them, the visiters have witnessed 
a degree of improvement highly gratifying, while in others those evi- 
dences of interest and improvement which were hoped for, were 
wanting. 

Without making comparisons between the teachers generally, it is, 
perhaps, a duty owed to those who have been so long and successfully 
employed in the first district, viz, Messrs. Starks & Blake, to express 
our very decided approval of the manner in which the schools under 
their care have been conducted, particularly in reference to the interest 
they have excited in their pupils to spell well; they having in both 
their schools, containing more than one hundred pupils, 4wenty who 
have not mis-spelled a word during the season, and twenty-fire who 
have missed less than six words. ‘They are also to be highly com- 
mended for the interest they have taken to secure visits from the pa- 
rents of their charge, who were not committees; having had from 


| them nearly as many visits as all the other schools in the society. 


The visiters found in the schools three different authors in spelling, 
ten in reading, five in arithmetic, and five in geogra by. {n four of 
the schools were four different authors in reading and three in arith- 
metic. This great variety of books is a great hindrance to the useful- 
ness of the schools, and the visiters have recommended, therefore, a 
set of books, which it is hoped will come into use as soon as practica- 
ble. They wish also to call the attention of this society to the great 
want of suitable apparatus for illustration in our schools; and they 
hope that in all the districts each school may be provided with more 
of these important aids, particularly a black-board and a globe. 


CITY OF MIDDLETOWN. 

“Our plans are now under way. We have four primary schools 
under the instruction of female teachers, and a highschool with two 
departments, one for boys, and the other for girls. The former is 
under the charge of Mr. Saxe, who carries into the public school the 
same zeal and skill which he has manifested heretofore in this city in 
a private school; the latter is taught by Miss Hovey, who has had 
several years. experience as a teacher in an academy and private 
schools. If we do not succeed in making our schools worthy of the 
city, it will not be from the want of good teachers, or the zealous, faith- 
ful, and united action of the Committee.” 


The APPENDIX will be concluded in the next number of 
the Journal, which will be sent to all of the subscribers and 
will conclude the volume. It is in contemplation to publish a 
SUPPLEMENT to the present volume containing a full account of 
the MEANS AND CONDITION OF POPULAR EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 
Should it be done, it will contain a quantity of matter equal 
to the last edition of the Statutes. 











